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Sugar and Sirup from the Champaign, Ills., | 
Sugar Works. 

CoL. COLMAN: By to-day’s express I} 
sen d you samples of sugar and sirup, | 
toth strictly pure goods, from Northern | 
cane. Of course you understand that | 
Prof Weber produced them from the pro- 
duct of last year’s cane, which was held 
over the winter and thus far jnto the} 
summer. 

Several questions are settled by these 
specimens: That the product of North- | 
ern cane may be held in the form of 
sirup for any desired length of time, and 
worked when convenient for sugar and 
molasses; that the sugar will make 
hard crystals; that after taking firsts | 
from the sirup, the molasses may be made 
desirable for table use, unobjectionable 
in color and taste, our leading grocers 
pronounce it the best molasses for table 
use ever sold py them; that the 
ghum taste can be, and has been, entire- 
ly removed. But you must tell us what 
you think of the specimens after you try 
them, and submit them to your expert | 
grocer friends. 

Prof. Weber is at the factory hard at 
work, and says he has not got time to 
write you, as he must get the remaining | 
twenty thousand gallons worked over, 
and ont of the way, before the new crop 
comes in. 

The sugar sent is from a batch of 9.000 
pounds which was swung out with our 
five new centrifugals in seven hours. It 
looks now as though we would have) 
centrifugals enough. We are putting in 
some new 65-horse power boilers. ‘The 
furnaces are being constructed on the 
Jarvis plan, by the Jarvis Furnace Co., 
of Boston, and we expect to burn the 
bagasse as it comes from the earrier. 
Our new closed defecators (Weber & 
Scovill patent) have just arrived, and 
willsoon be placed in position. We have | 
six hundred acres ot cane growing, and 
in good condition. The present indica- 
tions are that we will be able to com- 
mence work at least two weeks earlier 
than we did last year We have ar- 
ranged with cane growers to deliver one 
hundred and fifty tons of cane per day. 
Come up and let us show you around. 

Yours. GEO. W. GERE, 
President Champaign Sugar Co. 

Champaign, Ils, July 25th, 1883. 

REMARKs.—The sam piles of sugar and 
sirup were duly received, and we endorse 
every word you have said in regard to| 

their merits. We have exhibited the 
samples to all who have called in our 
office, and they pronounce them the best | 
sugar and sirup they have seen. Most 
people say the sugar is equa to any} 
granulated sugar, and the sirup, they | 
say, is equal to any maple sirup. The 
sorghum taste has been entirely re- 
moved, and our better-half wants a five- 
gallon keg sent at once, if you sell in so 
small a quantity. Send bill, and it will 
be promptly paid. 

When we were at Champaign last fall, 
we saw the barrels filled with semi-sirup | 
and rolled up on top of each other in) 
long tiers in the yard. There was no 
room in the factory to store them. and so 
they had to be put out of doors. The ¢a- 
pacity of the centrifugals was not sufli- 
cient to swing out the sugar as fast as| 
the melado was made, and there was no! 
other way to get along than to turn the 
sirup out of doors that could not be used. 
We have awaited with great interest the 
result of the venture, and can say that in 
our judgment, both the sirup and sugar 
are superior to that made last fall. Such 
sugar and sirup will command as good 
or better prices than the Southern arti- | 
ele, and those who are skeptical in re- 
gard to our assertion, should call at the | 
RURAL Wor Lp office and test the sam- | 
ples in hand. We shall always be glad 
to hear from our friend Gere, the enter- 
prising President of the Champaign Su- | 
gar Works. Our readers will probally 
recollect that he was one of the gentle- 
men who 


sor- 


was with us on our return 
from the Minnesota Cane-growers meet- 
ing, and endured with us the privations 
of food, &¢c., while fighting snow-drifts, 
but he bore them like a philosopher. By 
the way, brother Gere, we want you to| 
be sure to be present at the Mississippi 
Valley Cane Growers’ meeting in De- 
cember, to tell us what you have learned 
about sugar-making at Champaign. No| 
excuse will be accepted. 





Since my report of 24th June cane and 
corn have been doing better; still show- 
ers have been a little too frequent, butjthe 
temperature is favorable to both corn and | 
cane. The cane I last reported, my first | 
planting, as four inches high, is now | 
fourteen. A full crop may be expected 
if the weather continues favorable. 
.* L. Fr | 


; 


La Motte, Iowa., July 15th. 


| grates. 
|and the furnace door is a space of three 


| of sheet iron on the rails. 
two or three inches of well mixed clay; is | 


| 1-2 clay well 
| Now lay in your grates and be sure the 


A Bagasse Burner. 

CoL. COLMAN: AsIhave had many 
enquiries about my home-made bagasse 
burner, and as many are preparing now 
for the making of sirup, I will wy and 


| give youa description of mine. I some-| can. 


times call it my bake-oven, as it looks 
and in many respects is just like an old 
fashioned bake oven. The size of the 
Bagasse Burner depends on the size of 
pan used, 
three feet wide at bottom and four feet at 
the top, weighs six hundred pounds, is a 


tip-top one in every respect. My Bagasse | 


Burner is entirely in front of the pan, 
there it is nine feet from front of Burner 
to the front 
plenty of room he ean spring an arch for 
the top of ash pit. I took railroad rails 
four feet long to make the floor of my 
furnace and to rest the front ends of my 
grates on. The ash pit should be four- 
teen inches deep to the bottom of 
Between the front end of grates 


feet to hold bagasse. This floor may be 
covered with brick or lay a large piece 
Cover with 


just as good as it will be brick after you 
get to work; and for mortaron arch, 1 use 
mixed with the mortar. 


back end of the grates are three inches 
lower then front end. The sides of your 
arch want to be’ about even with the 
sides of your pan. 
pan, wants to be six to eight inches 
wider than front end; this is to prevent 
the bagasse from choking up. The top 
ofthe arch on inside wants to be level 
with the bottom of the pan. ‘The height 
of the arch from the floor depends some- 
what on the size of the furnace doors; 
mine are fourteeninches high by twenty- 
two inches wide. I built up about eight 
inches then put in 
build my arch on. When springing the 
arch lay the brick edgewise, drive down 


some good stakesjthree on each side of | 


the wall of the arch, and then nail stays 
across to keep it from spreading. Now 
give it a coat of mortar three inches 
thick on the outside, “smooth it off nicely, 
let it remain several days betore putting 
in fire. Be sure and‘have a good shaft; 
for a fourteen foor pan you want a smoke 
stack or chimney not less than fourteen 
feet high by fourteen inches in diameter; 


| if a twelve foot pan, the pipe should be 
| twelve feet high. My stack is 14 inches in 
| diameter by twenty feet high, I think 


none too much. I have written more 


much. Ss. F. 
Waseca, Minn. 


| than I expected; perhaps you will say, too 
i Os 





Preparing. Planting and Working. 


Ep. RURAL Wor.Lp: I have been in| 


the cane and sirup business several years 
and will give my ideas of working it. 
Cane should be planted on fall plowed 
land and on sandy or rolling ground. If 
planted after the gronnd is warm it 
grows faster. is more easily cultivated 
than if planted earlier. The ground 
should be thoroughly pulverized before 


| planting. 


I harrow it well, then mark out with a 
three foot marker, having a board eight 
inches wide nailed on the bottom (of the 
crook) of the’'runner so as to level the 
ground and mash all the clods left, and 
this board should be three feet longer 
than the marker is wide, so as to mash 
all the clods between the rows. 

I then plant with a planter three feet 
eight inches. It is better to plant by 
hand, but that is tedious and more ex- 
pensive. 
enough to sprout, is should be harrowed 
with a sharp, short tooth harrow, and 
this should be done thoroughly so as to 
kill all the weeds, large or small, that 
may have sprouted. 

Cane about here is very near a failure 
this year. It was generally planted too 
early, when the ground was wet and 
cold. 

I work up my caneas soon after it is 


cut as possible, and using a saccharome- | 


ter and test cup. run my sirup down to 
36 or 40 degrees and it is good; it wiil 
not sour at any stage. if the barre] is 
clean and dry. All possible care should 
be taken in cleaning the barrel, as the 
sirup will take up the least taint of filth 
that may be in it. Luse Folger’s pan and 
Wilde’s mill, and myself and brother can 
run out 75 to 90 gallons of sirup a day. 
When cutting cane I tie it in bundles, 
haul them to the mill where is a large 
cutting block, cut off the heads and put 
them ina crib to cure. This is done by 
putting them on racks 18 or 20 inches 
deep one on the other. by running rails 
across sO as to admit the air. J. E.C. 
Riverside, lowa, July Sth, 1883. 





Correction. 
In a letter from Henry Studinezka last 
week, under the headline of Lime, Lit- 


| mus Paper, &c.,he ismade tosay, in the 


middle of the fifth paragraph, ‘“‘and care 
must be taken that perfect neutralization 
takes place.’ He wrote it ‘does not take 
place in defecation.’”” He adds more- 
over, that only a small portion of lime 
should be added in the mill trough, sufti- 
cient in quantity to check fermentation 
up to the time it reaehes the detecators. 


Mine is fourteen feet long by | 


end of pan.’ If one has} 


The end next to your | 


a wooder. bridge to | 


After the cane is planted long | 


Practice in Nebraska. 


Cot. CoLMAN: In RuRAL WORLD 
July 12, ‘Harvesting Cane;*’ will give 
my way. Plant with grain drill 40 inches 
apart, as near three Ibs. to the acre as 
Not less. Ground plowed, deep, 
| and thoroughly harrowed. As soon as 
| cane is an inch high, cultivate and con- 
| tinue until two and one half or three feet 
high, three times with cultivator, one 
with hoe. 1t does not pay to strip cane 
here. When cutting, place the heads as 
near even as possible; place on wagon. 
heads over back end, haul to cane shed 
take sharp ax or heavy corn knife and 
| clip off the heads. One man to cut and 
another with team will deliver ten large 
loads a day and haul one-half mile or 
more. Cane not stripped does not want 
tobe handled while wet as_ the juice 
| needs settling. : ; 
| Igo through the field at cutting time 
}and save the best looking tufts for seed 

and hang up in shed out of the weather 

and have no trouple about seed-growing 
las yet. Before planting take a handful 
of tufts and stroke them on the inside of 
a large box, the seed will 
fall off, then run through a wire screen 
elevated nigh enough for the wind to 
| blow out the glussesand dust. One man 
ican clean enough to plant twenty or 
| forty acres in a day. Seed for feed, after 
| the heads are cut off, scatter in the sun 
| till cured, then put under shelter, thresh 
| with machine. For all kinds of poultry 
| can be fed in the tuft; for hogs, cattle. 
horses and mules, I get it chopped, and 
it makes splendid feed. I threshed over 
| 300 bushels last winter and am feeding 
itnow. Ihaul my cane as fast as cut, 
not leaving any on the ground over 
night; have a large shed to keep it from 
the sun, dew or rain, and work it up as 
fast as it comes from the field. 

I have 22 acres this year, fine stand of 
Early Amber, Early Orange, Links 
Ilybrid and Honduras. Amber four to 
four and one-half feet high. 

Wheat poor, grass and oats never bet- 
|ter, large acreage. Apples 1-4 crop, 
|cherries and peaches large crop, fine 
|showers, good health; take RURAL 
| WORLD, splendid paper. 





| Yours truly, 
| R. 8. C. 
| Montana, Kan., July 16. 
Sorghum in Italy. 
Epiror RvuraL WoriLp: Sorghum 





| growers in this country will be pleased 
| to learn how this industry is thriving in 
| Europe. Experiments in sorghum cul- 
| ture have been carried on at the Italian 
Agricultural school at Portici. The soil 
| on which the cane was grown was sandy, 
| but tolerably rich in nitrogen, phosphoric 
'acid and potash. 

The sorghum, which does not ripen in 
| the climate of Paris, comes to full matu- 
jrity in [taly. While at Paris it was 
| found that the invert sugar was always 
present in sorghum juices in greater 
quantities than suerose, in Italy the 
| sucrose was found to be more than ten 
| times as much as the non-crystalizable 
sugar. 

The yield was also found to be very 
satisfactory. The weight of sugar pres- 
ent in the cane juice, calculated on the 
basis of analyses, varied from three to 
six thousand kilogrammes per hectare, 
or 1,200 to 2.400 pounds per acre. 

On the other hand, the sugar beet, 
under “similar circumstances, produced 
only 2,679 kilogrammes per hectare of 
sugar. In the Italian climate the sugar 
beet deteriorates, while the sorghum 
; seems to improve. The sorghum juices 
at maturity contained from 12.7 to 15.62 
| per cent. sucrose, andjfrom 10.5 to 16.5 per 
|cent. invertose. This shows that the 
juice was well fitted for sugar-making, 
| much better infact than the juices of 
jour cane in the northern part of this 
j country. Our sugar growers should not 
| let their enthusiasm carry sorghum too 
| far north. The sugar beet is better 
|adapted to high latitudes, sorghum to 
| the middle region, and the 1ibbon cane 
to the tropics. H. W. WILEY, 

Chemist U! S. Dept. Agriculture, 


| Washington. D.C. 





Practce in Illinois. 
| Thave been a reader of the RURAL 
| WorwLp since last January, and like it 
| first rate. You want the experience of 
cane raisers in harvesting cane and sav- 
ing seed. My planis to strip the cane 
while standing. I take a board similar 
to the old flax scutching knife and strip 
with that. I cut the cane with the seed 
on, putting three rows in one row of 
piles, laying the seed on the ridge as 
| wellasIcan. I put enough ina pile to 
make a good armful, then take the knife 
and eut off about two joints with the 
seed: let the seed lie in the field till it 
| dries, then haul and put side of rails on 
forks or put under shelter. I feed the 
seed to hogs or chickens. Most any 
thing will eatit. I like my way of sav- 
|ing seed better than any way l ever saw 








| 
| 
j 
} 





readily | 








Sundries trom Nebraska. 

Cou. COLMAN: As there has not been 
anything said from Adams Co., Neb.. for | 
| some time I will just tell you how things | 
are booming. Crops never looked better. | 
Corn looks well and a large acreage, oats | 





ditto, wheat fine, but not so many acres | 
as usual. Barley good and nearly all! 
harvested, Potatoes good, cane looks | 
rquite well but rather late, about 15 inches | 
high. I do not think there is a very | 
large acreage this year but cannot tell 

till fall. LIhavefour aeres of my own. 

I think I will try one of the Bagasse | 
burners this year, as it costs so much for | 
coal. I will give my method of planting | 
and harvesting cane. I plant it with a| 
horse corn-planter which leaves the eane | 
| in little hills. We take alight four-tined | 

pitchfork and strip it in the field. then | 
we cut it and Jay in piles a good arm full | 
in a pile, being careful not to let the buts 
| of the cane get in the dirt. We let it lay | 
| for a day or two, then haui it to the mill 

and make big shocks, and when we get 
|ready to grind it we top it and spread | 
| the tops out thin so they won't heat or 
|/must. We think the cane makes the best 

sirup if the cane is pretty ripe, that is, | 
the most of the seeds hard. 

In connection with my farming and 
sorgo works I have ten swarms of bees 
which are doing well. This is a good | 
country for bees, as we have such dry 
winters. ‘There are but few bees here | 
howéver. F.C.LeF. | 

Juniata, Neb., July 16¢h. | 





Revised and Enlarged Edition. 

Ep. RuraL Wortp: I have just) 
procured a copy of the new and enlarg- | 
ed edition of I. A. Hedges’ work on | 
Sugar Cane’ culture and manufactfre | 


| 


which contains. as well, an exact likeness | 
ot the author. It studying his | 
former edition that I obtained much in- | 
formation of a valuable character, but | 


this latest edition should be in the hands | 


was by 


of every man who grows an acre of 
cane. 
“Mr. Belcher’s chapter on sugar is 


worth the price of the book. 
the letter of John B. Thoms. Mr. 
Hedges was a public benefactor. He 
threw his whole energies into the north- 





lit better than by recommending — the | 


| perusal of his book. There is not at} 


| present any work as valuable for new | 


beginners. It answers just the questions | 
asked in the RuRAL WORLD every week. | 
We have had adecidedly wet spell. It} 
is the general remark that cane stands the | 
wind and rain storms better than any | 
other crop. It is now more than as} 
large again as the same date last year. } 
The demand for sirup surprises me | 
and prices cannot fail to be good. | 
| 

| 

| 





Setn H. KENNY. 
Morristown, Minn.. July 24th. 


Barrels for Sirup. | 
I use mostly kerosene barrels. I cleanse | 
with concentrated lye dissolved in boil- | 
ing water. Pour it in at the bung hole 
while boiling. Tumble vour barrel 
about for a minute, then turn out the lye | 
and rinse two or three times. Some | 
stop at that, but [take out the head for | 
firewood, and let the barrel air out, then 
set it in the sirup house to be filled with 
sirup. Sorghum sirup requires air for 
its proper changes after storing. Kero- | 
sene barrels might be well aired by a| 
two-inch auger hole in each end, and | 
such would do for shipping. I have | 
tried burning them out, but that involves 
alarge amount of labor, and the sirup 
may taste of burnt kerosene. You can | 
mix kerosene with sirup and it will evap- | 
| 
i 


orate, leaving sirup all right. 

I have known several barrels of nice 
sorghum sirup to be spoiled by the 
chemical matter coptained in old sirup 
barrels. The sirup sometimes almost} 
boils in them and the bungs shoot, as Mr. | 
Dryden says. If boiled thick enough it) 
may not foam or shoot, but itis very apt} 
to damage.” I shall not use such a bar- | 
rel again without giving it a good coat | 
of paint inside. d.G. B. | 

Plymouth, Iowa, July 26. 





Cane in Bureau Co., Ills. 

Cor. COLMAN: I see that T. E. Mell.’s 
report on cane is not a very correct one, 
and I will try and rectify it. There is a 
little increase over last year’s planting. 
Farmers plant enough for their own use| 
and no more; they think it too much 
bother to raise it. They plant from 1-4) 
of an acre to three acres. I have a bet- | 
ter chanee to make out a report for the | 
most of my work is custom work while } 

| 


MecH. is mostly hisown. I made about 
(2.000) gallons of molasses of forty two 
degrees B. density last year and sold it 
for seventy cents per gallon, retail. Cane 
looks well, is from four inches to three | 
feet high. Corn is from’ one to four feet 
and one half high. Small grain looks 
well. Yours respectfully. 
M.A.C. | 
Tiskilwa, Ds. 








|tried. I only have in about three acres 
| of cane this year. but have raised ‘more 
| or less for the last twenty-five years. I 
'use a Price evaporator. Our fall) 
wheat through this ) 
splendid, but we are having 
| little too much rain for harvesting and 
jhaying. Corn looks fine, and will, I 
think, make a good crop. Nee ee ao 








Plymouth, Illinois. 


section is | : 
a| Kansas, says a correspondent, there will 


Heavy rains in some parts of the’! 
North and West are reported, and much 
of the cane has been entirely destroyed. 
From the. Northern Pacific south to} 


be less’ than halfacrop. At Schulyer, 
Nebraska, cane cultivators are feeling | 
good, but at Grand Island the great hail 
storm of the lith cut down wheat, corn | 


| advertised in the RURAL Wor tp will be | 


| that those interested write H. Bonnabel, 


So also is | 


| her.’” 


No. 31. Vol. XXXVIL. 





mower and to a great extent the same 
may be said of the Republican valley. 
On the same day occurred a great rain 
fall about the conjunction of the four 
states of Lowa, Nebraska Missouri and 
Kansas, where, our correspondent says. 
twelve inches of rain fell in a single 
night and the fields were wasted terribly. 


Early Amber, planted April 25, on 
new land, averages about 5 feet in height, 
and is very promising. Mo. Early Pro- | 
litie and Orange are alike stubbed and 
strong, and about 3 feet Ingh. The! 
spring was unfavorable, but lately we 
have had fine growing weather. Will | 





; not some of those who know tell how cane | 


tops may be handled in Lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, so as to prevent musting in 
wet weather.please publish for the bene- 
fit of the inexperienced? a. G@. 3. 
Northern Lowa, July 26, 1883. 


Sonnabel’s Bi-Sulphite of Lime as 


| 
found worthy the attention of those who | 


make sirup or sugar, and we suggest 


P.O. Box 3197 New Orleans, for his new 
cireular. 





& . 
A qricultural. 


Western Farming. 

Epiror Rurat Worip: 1 have 
long been a subscriber to your paper 
and have derived much pleasure in the 
perusal of its pages; so much so indeed 
that I considerit a’ necessity I Cannot dis- 
with. I was pleased with the 
communication from our esteemed 
friend Sanborn, directing attention to 


pense 


economical use it can 
turn it under with the plow and plant 
the ground with corn, which will pro- 
duce a full crop with but little labor in 
cultivation. But when last cultivated— 
say inthe month of July—the ground 
should be sown with clover seed, which 
will grow with advantage to the corn, 
will fully oceupy the ground, and fer- 
tilize it and take the place of weeds and 
wild grass, which would improvish the 
soil. 

When the clover is wanted for hay and 
seed—for, by a wise provision of nature 
clover makes two crops, the first for hay 
and the last for seed,—in harvesting the 
first crop, care should be taken to cut 
and remove from the ground all grasses 
and weeds. The clover will immediate- 
lv grow and ripen its seed before other 
plants will fairly begin to grow, hence 
nothing but clover seed is harvest- 
ed. This seems to be a provision of na- 
ture, to keep clover seed \from a mixture 
with other seeds. 

If possible, clover should precede and 
follow every crop. Every uncultivated 
field and all unoccupied land should rest 
in clover; and the wealth of the country 
would be improved if the wild grasses 
and weeds were forced to give place to 
clover, for we know that noxious gases 
and vapors are continually arising from 
the earth. Some of them are from de- 
caying vegetable or animal matter, and 
some of them are miasma, All are of- 
fensive to the smell and injurious to the 
health of man. Clover, by means of its 
chemical powers, not only absorbs these 
gases and feeds upon them, but freely 
gives out oxygen, which unites with 
them, and oxydizes or destroys them, 
and in this way cleanses the tainted air. 

Because of this salutary effect of grow- 
ing clover upon the air, we say of peo- 
ple who live in affluence and luxury, 
** They live in clover.°—J. M. McCullough, 
in Cincinnati Gazette. 


be put to is to 








the constant drain upon our cultivated 
lands, by the injudicious system of 
cropping which prevails, improper mode 
of consuming said crops, ete., and in 
failing to return by manure as an equiv- 
alent—all of these are facts that cannot 
| bé-controverted—now Task what is the 
remedy?’ He has promised to say more 
}anon on the subject, pending which I 
| desire to contribute my mite towards this 
j}end, prompted by the idea that ‘the 


ern cane industry and if | wanted to do! who causes two blades of grass to grow 
every cane grower a favor I could not do! where only one grew before, is a bene- 


factor to his country."* I contend there 
is no such thing as an ameliorating crop, 
although some take more from the soil 
than others, yet they all detract more or 
less from its fertility, as in the ease of 
clover and many other herbacious crops 
which attain perfection through atmos- 
pheric agency such as aqueous Vapors, 
dew, fogs, ete.. gaseous matters in the 
atmosphere and electricity. which latter 
element undoubtedly performs an im- 
portant partin building up the cultivated 
crops of the farm. The remedy, I con- 


| sider, is first to adopt a proper rotation 
jof erops, that known as 


the alternate 
system I think the best; by this course 
no two crops of the same family sueceeed 
each other, Second, collect all refuse 


|} matter to the manure heap, and apply 
|it to the green or vegetable crops that 


are used as tood for stock, which will 
enable the farmer to keep more stock 
and consequently increase his manure 
pile. Third, thoroughly cultivate crops 
so as to annihilate all weeds. Fourth, 
remember in removing a crop from your 
field, you have incurred a debt to that 
field which ought to be paid in manure 
before calling on it for another. If barn 
vard manure falls short, supply the de- 


| ficiency with superphosphate or guano. 


This may be considered expensive, but 
try it, and Tam eonvinced it will prove 
remunerative. These suggestions, com- 
bined with a judicious selection of all 
our domestic animals, expelling sealla- 
wags and keeping none but the best and 
well bred animals, and taking good care 
of them, will have the effect of raising 
the farmer out of the old time ruts and 
placing him in the proud rank, as an 
intelligent and thrifty American farmer 
of the nineteenth century. 
Harry Curtis. 
Victoria Stock Farm, Liberal, Mo. 





Clover and its Uses. 

A good thing may occasionally get 
out of place but a good story is always 
in order. The following on the above 
subject will do to remember and repeat 
as often as possible: 

Whilst your correspondent, “Clodhop- 
gives directions for mowing, cur- 
ing and stacking clover hay. allow me to 
make some suggestions. Mr. Editor, as 
to the uses ofclover. I will premise by 
saying that clover is not a hay or forage 


| plant; that whilst it may be used for that 


purpose. its greatuse. in the economy of 
nature, is to restore the fertility of culti- 
vated lands, and to maintain that nice 
adjustment of the atmosphere which 
adapts it to the wants of all living things. 

In early spring, wheat fields and all 
fields of small grain, should be sown 
with clover seed. It will grow with the 


| growing grain, and be a decided advan- 
tage to it, because clover draws its food 


from the atmosphere, taking nothing 
from the soil required by the growing 
grain, but absorbing the noxious gases 
and fluids which cause rust, mildew and 
blight. After the grain is harvested, the 
clover will fully occupy the ground, and 
if of strong growth may be pastured in 
autumn. but in the following spring it 
should be allowed to grow undisturbed 





| J. S.Leaming, a corn-grower of sixty 
year’s experience, tells the story of how 
he brought to perfection a variety of 
corn bearing his name, as follows: We 
have always practiced the plan of going 
into the field, selecting as soon as the 
earliest husks show any sign of ripening, 
stripping the husk and hanging up in 
open sheds and drying. We have fol- 
lowed it for the last thirty years, and by 
so doing have made what we and others 
think excellent improvements in corn. 
We claim by such annual selections to 
have established the following charac- 
teristics: A pure, fixed and distinet va- 
riety, rich orange in color, earing low on 
a short heavy stalk, not exceeding seven 
or eight feet, tapering from the root to 
the top: suckering but little, the suckers 
bearing ears; main stalk bearing from 
one to two ears each, no barren stalks at 
all; the ear of uniform size, graining 
well over the tips and around the stems* 
all full ears having from 20 to 30 rows of 
deep, square grains, with 40 to 55 in each 
row, with remarkably deep hearts. en- 
closing strong and healthy germs, hence 
unequaled for feeding stock; endures 
drought and wet seasons better, and rip- 
ens earlier than any other of the Dent 
varieties. maturing in from 100 to 120 
days dry enough to crib; weighs, shell- 
ed. slack measure 60 to 63 pounds per 
bushel; yielding in good soil, with prop- 
er culture and favorable seasons from 70 
to 120 bushels per acre. 


The experiment of sowing Winter 
wheat so late in-the Fall that it will not 
come up until Spring is not tried so often 
as formerly. Of late years farmers have 
got into the habit of sowing early to 
hasten the harvest, the late wheat being 
more injured by the midge. But in very 
severe Winters, probably the safest way 
to keep the crop from Winter killing is to 
sow very late, and to have but little 
above ground to be injured. No amount 
of top can save the ground from freezing. 
and if the roots are to be loosened the 
less top there is to dry and exhaust their 
vitality the better for the crop. 


THRESHING TimoTHY SEED.—The 
best way to get out timothy seed for 
market is to thresh it with a flail. When 
separated from the stalk, thresh it again 
with the flail and pass it very slowly 
through the fanning-mill, so as not to 
blow over any seed. It may be_ neces- 
sary to sift out the clean seed and to re- 
thresh the chaff-covered ones. 

AUGUST SEEDING TO GRASS.—This 
method. which has been so successfully 
practiced for many years in the West, is 
becoming more and more popular in the 
North and East. As soon after haying 
as possible, plow and put the soil in the 
best possible condition, and sow the 
seed this month or very early in Septem- 
ber. 

Cut TimBeER Now.—For durability, 
eut poles and posts in August. Let 
them season with branches and leaves 
on. Managed inthis way the timber 
will last longer than if cut at any other 
season of the year. 


SorGuUM FOR FEED.—If needed for 
winter forage, cut it as soon as the most 
advanced heads have perfected the seed. 
At that time the stalk contains the great- 
est amount of saccharine matter. 


SEEDING witH TrmorHy.—In_ this 
latitude it is an excellent plan, after  fit- 
ting the soil properly, to sow from ten to 
fifteen pounds of timothy seed to the 
; acre. 





Goop ORDER.—Have a_ special place 
| for keeping forks, shovels, hoes, and 
| other tools, so that no valuable time may 


and‘cane as closely as if cut with a| until in full bloom. Then the most | be lost in hunting for misplaced tools. 
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Fink on the Sheep Controversy. 


Epitor RuRAL WoRLp: Since I have 
become a reader of your paper, | have 
been very much interested in the sheep 
department, having devoted some atten- 
tion to that industry for 35 years. But I 
must say I find some things that surprise 
me. I was raised in one of the best wool- 
growing districts in Ohio (Seneca Co.), 
and am familiar with the breeding of fine 
wool sheep since their introduction into 


that part of Ohio. 

About the year 1850, Geo. A. Campbeli 
& Bro., of Westminster, Vt., and other 
enterprising dealers, among whom I re- 
member Messrs. Bingham and Butts, 
brought a great many pure Spanish sheep 
to Ohio from Vermont. These sheep 
were descendants of the famous Wells & 
Dickson importation, and the more re- 
mote importation by Jarvise, from 
the government flocks of Spain, 
subsequent to the Spanish invasion, and 
which sheep had been bred for years 
with care, by Atwood, Edmonds, and 
men of hke calibre. These sheep were 
sold over the West and South, as well as 
the central part of Ohio. A large per 
centage of the sales were made in Seneca, 
Crawford and Wyandotte counties. And 
those purchases in the hands of such 
men as D. W. Eastman, Richard Baker, 
Jobn Barrack and others, resulted fn the 
building up of some of the best flocks 
that ever grazed on the fair fields of 
Ohio. 

But achange came over the scene. 
About the year 1853 it occurred to the 
minds of these enterprising shippers, 
Campbells, Bingham & Co, that they 
could turn an honest dollar by mixing 
in a little French blood. And for a time 
every car-load of Spanish sheep that came 
from Vermont contained a few French, 
just for a “contrast, and to make money 
on.” 

Several sales were made in the neigh- 
borhood of Melmore, Seneca Co., for $5 
per head, and for a time the little Span- 
ish sheep, with the square, compact 
build, and velvet nose, with only dew- 
lap, and afew wrinkles in front; with 
tleece of soft oily wool, white in at the 
clip as the snow on his native moun- 
tains, made a. strange contrast with his 
more powerful rival. The French buck 
made a very imposing appearance; his 
head was up like a steer, he was marked 
with wrinkles from the tip of his wooly 
nose to his tail, and he certuinly was a 
“‘heavy-boned”’ animal. It is true there 
Was an ominous yellow tinge in bis fleece, 
and a sort of roach back, sway hip look 
about him, that gave him a sort of kang 
dog expression, causing such men as 
Ward Eastman to shake their heads, 
and that wily old flockmaster did say to 
the writer hereof, “I will give them just 
three years to play out; you are a young 
man, full of enthusiasm on sheep, take 
my advice and have nothing to do with 
those great coarse, ungainly brutes; they 
will spoil any flock they go into, and it 
will take years to repair the damage they 
will do.’ ‘Those words were prophetic, 
for in 1858 no French ram would have 
brought quite as much in that county as 
if he had been a wether. 

And now what surprises me is to see 
an effort made, over the signature of J. 
B. Bothwell, to again write the French 
sheep into prominence, as one would to 
resurrect the dead. 

Another surprise is that lambs in one 
fold can not agree; or, have our friends 
Bothwell and Jewett ayreed to disagree? 
There has been a deal of adver- 
tising in the shape of challenges passed 
back and forward, lately, and in your 
issue of July 19, Mr. Botnwell refers to 
the banter he made Mr. Jewett some 
time ago, to shear 60 ram lambs and 60 
ewe lambs in public competition. This 
seems astounding and completely settles 
the hash with all of us littlefry, who try 
to raise good sheep in a small way. But 
why did not Mr. Bothwell stump the 
crowd with the whole +7000?" It would 
have been still more overwhelming. But, 
now candidly, gentleman, has not this 
thing become a little stale? 

Mr. Bothwell says he bought a ram 
last fall not registered, for $175, and still 
thinks he made a good bargain. And at 
the same time could have bought ‘‘regis- 
tered” rams in Vermout by the wholesale 
at from $15 to $18 per head. This, when 
we reflect thatthe Vermont man feeds $15 
per ton hay, looks a little cheap, 
but I presume our Yankee cousins were 
unloading at ruinous rates; still, it is a 
little dark as to why those registered rams 
should be purchased on the market so 
low. 

Then there seems to be another broil, 
in which we ‘of the small fry have nro 
other province than to stand by and 
look on. L allude to the McQuitty ram. 
It seems a son of Mr. Bothwell bought a 
ram from Mr. MecQuitty for $75, and 
would have made a good bargain if the 
ram had been prolific. And Mr. Jewett 
is mentioned as being in some way con- 
nected with the transaction. And we are 
assured in Mr. Bothwell's article of July 
19, that the ram ‘‘worked well but got 
no lambs.’ This revelation may be of 
some interest to parties concerned, but 
is of little import to the general pubiic I 
apprehend, and ifthe lad had come over 
to Sampsel, Dr. J. KR. Campbell or the 
writer hereof would have sold him a 
pure Spanish ram of the Atwood type 
that would have ‘*worked well and got 
lambs.” 

Beg pardon,-Mr. Editor. This does 
smirk a little of advertising, but I have 
only 10 for sale. I expect to sell them 
all to my neighbors, just to accommodate, 
you know. DANIEL FINK. 

Sampsel, Mo., July 25, 1883. 





Show Sheep. 


E. N. Bissell, of East Shoreham, Vt., 
writes, July 2nd: **We are having a 
splendid season for crops so far. Hay 
heavy; grain good; sheep and cattle do- 
ing well. Sheep selling well. 

[ now think [ shall make a show at 
Illinois State fair at Chicago.” 

REMARKS—M. Bissell is one of the 
most prominent Vermont breeders, and 
has a fine trade in northern Tlinois. He 
would do well to cultivate Sheepmen at 
our St. Louis Fair. No breeder can af- 
ford to miss the St Lonis fair who would 
use the Missouri and Southern trode. 


R. M. B. 











National Wool-Growers’ Association. 


Mr. E. N. Bissell, of Shoreham, writes 

| the Country Gentleman as follows: 
ihe. notice in your paper of May 3lst 
that you publish a circular issued by the 
Ohio Wool-Growers’ association. 


growers, that the wool growers of the 
United States should have an 
National Wool-Growers’ association 
supported and aided by the State organ- 
izations, I.must dissent somewhat from 


or estimate of their work, and efficiency 
of the present national association, and 
the reason why that organization has not 
been able to do all that the wool growers 
of the country have expected and hoped 
would be done to prevent legislation af- 
fecting unfavorably the wool growing 
industry. 

To judge by several articles that have 
appeared in the public newspapers, giv- 
ing.accounts of meetings of wool-grow- 
ing associations in Ohio, one would al- 
most suppose that no national association 
had been organized, or if organized, had 
been doing anything looking to the good 
of, or sustaining the interest of the wool- 
growers of the United States for the last 
|ten or fifteen years. The truth is that 
| such an association has been in existence, 
and has been doing good and very im- 
portant work for a number of years past 
at Washington and elsewhere, to promote 
| the interest of the wool-growers. If they 
have not done all that could have been 
done, at least all that was possible with- 
out the co-operation and material assist- 
ance of all the different State Wool- 
Growers’ associations, has been done. The 





last fifteen years proved a great encour- 
agement to the wool-growers is the result 
the efforts of the National Wool-Grow- 
ers’ association combined with that of 
the National association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers. Any one who will take the 
trouble to look upon the facts will find 
that every time tariff legislation has 


been proposed the National Wool- 
Growers’ association has had one or 
more representatives at Washington 


looking after the interests of the wool- 
growers, and it must be acknowledged, 
when all the facts are ascertained and 
taken into consideration, that their efforts 
have been instrumental in preventing 
legislation affecting unfavorably the 
wool-growing interests, as well as in 
obtaining changes in unjust ruling by the 
treasury department, which deprived 
the wool-growers of their rights under 
the tariff. In doing this work the na- 
tional association has been obliged to 
call upon the different State organiza- 
tions for money to pay the expenses of 
its representatives. It has never paid 
them anything for their time, nor has it 
always been able to pay them all their 
expenses. 

Several of the State associations have | 
always responded promptly to the calls 
of the national association for material 
assistance. At first Ohio was in active 
sympathy, but for some reason best 
known to themselves, for the last seven 
years, although occasionally being re- 
presented at its meetings, it has failed to 
respond to calls for money to pay ex- 


While | 
agreeing in the main with the Ohio wool | 


eflicient | 


their views jn regard to their conclusions | 


tariff now in operation,and that bas for the | 
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— 
divided in their council, or impair their 
influence and strength by rival and 
separate organizations.”’ 





Colly Dogs. 


The dog, like many other domestic 
animals, now exists in many different 
types. The date of the dog’s domestica- 
tion is stlll hidden ih the depths of ob- 
| security; stillwe have reason to believe 
| that he has been under the control of 
man for many centuries. Ancient his- 
tory tells us of his use in times very re- 
|mote. It is not likely thatthere were at 
that time as many breeds as there 


our improved breeds; yet they had the 
nucleus for them. 

The dog is now a necessary compan- 
ion of man; and, in his better forms, in 
every clime he fillsa useful mission. 

We may class those as having the 

widest scope of usefulness to man as the 
Newfoundland and Shepherd. Could 
{the remainder of dogs, of different 
| breeds, be wiped out of existence there 
| would be no loss on the score of neces- 
|sity. Aside from the size, strength and 
/ specialty for which the Newfoundland 
was bred, the Colly shepherd is his, and 


/ 
| 


| the grand superior of all dogs as well. | 


| He can be taught to do all that other 
| dogs will do,and to do it with a certainty 
jand willingness which their breeding 
| has endowed them with, that other dogs 
| will not do. 

The horse is considered a very useful 
animal of the first order, and justly so. 
Yet we would have but little use for 
him bad the Colly his size. He could get 
and drive any of the different kinds of 
stock from, and drive to any part of the 
|farm, the same as he now does; could 
| draw a ton weight to market, as well as 
he can go with a basket of groceries 
now. In fact, he is the most intelligent 
animal in existence. His sense of his 
duty to man, comprehension of the wants 
of those about him, the eagerness which 
he displays in executing his master’s 
will, his idea that he must help do every- 
thing, keep all the stock in their place, 
even a little chicken, and search out the 
source of every strange noise, bring him 
so close to our affections that those most 
brutal to other beasts have a warm at- 
fection for him. 

Every farmer, and especially the smal] 
farmer, ought to have one of these dogs. 
He is equally serviceable to all; and 
could the time of one of these dogs, while 
operating on the farm, be figured and 
placed to his credit, they would be found 
to be a good investment. When proper- 
ly bred and fed they are not quarrel- 
some or mischievous, even when young. 
They can be had at reasonable prices 
from responsible parties, and of good 
breeding, which ought to ensure their 
general adoption by those who want a 
useful dog. The articles written from 
time to time, by different individuals, 
picturing the Colly in his best form, seem 
to leave but little ground to go over; vet 
they have not yiven us the little points 
in breeding that go toward improving 
them. 
after a breeder has made a careful sel- 
ection from well-bred stock, with a view 
to improvement, the result is sure, if per- 
sisted in,and a marked improvement will 








penses, preferring to send its own dele- 
gates or agents to work independently 
of those of the national association. 
The assertion that these agents almost | 
alone and unaided fought the wool-| 
growers’ battles in the last Congress | 
seems unfounded and unjust, when it is} 
known that the national association had | 
an agent at Washington a large portion 
of last winter, and the Vermont associa- 
tion had two representatives fora few 
of the most critical days of the session. 
If these several delegates did not xccom- 
plish all that might have been done to 
avert legislation unfavorably affecting 
the interests of wool-growers, [ must be 
allowed to believe that the failure, if any, 
was in consequence of the Ohio delegates 
presenting their claims as those of one 
State, independent of the national asso- 
ciation, instead of making her great in- 
fluence felt through that organization in 
shaping the manner of presenting the 
claims of the wool-growers to Congress. 
[ cannot but believe that if Ohio had 
acted in sympathy with and sustained 
the national association, shaping by her 
powerful influence its action, instead of 
acting independently, and giving color 
to the charge that what she asked wasa 
sectional favor, instead of a claim really 
national and universal in its benefits to 
the wool-growers throughout the whole 
of the States, the result would have been 
different. As what she asked was de- 
sired by all, she would probably have 
been accorded it had she asked through 
the national organization, but as she 
chose to actindependently I cannot think 
she can in justice charge the failure to 
the inefficiency of the national organiza- 
tion. 

A word in relation to a national or- 
ganization for the future: There is no 
doubt of the truth of the maxim, ‘In 
union there is strength,” and that the 
greatest strength can be obtained by 
thorough organization and harmonious 
action. Cannot the interests of all be 
best obtained throngh a hearty sustaining 
and carrying out of the views of all the 
different sections by means of the old 
national organization at its next annual 
meeting, instead of attempting to or- 
ganize a new association? Division is 
probable at the outset, and there is a risk 
that some other State organization may 
fail to sustain the new, and follow Ohio’s 
exainple in acting independently. The 
wholesale, sweeping (and, I believe, un- 
just) denunciations of the president of 
the national association are not calculated 
to promote harmony in the differeut sec- 
tions of the country, or among the differ- 
ent State organizations. It has been my 
privilege to enjoy his acquaintance, and 
know mueh of his work for a number of 
years past, and [ cannot think there is in 
the State of Ohio a more faithful, unselfish 
friend of the wool-growers of the whole 
country than Hon. A. M. Garland. or one 
who has spent mcre of his time without 
pay to promote their interests. Even if 
he did not, while on the tariff commis- 
sion, do everything for the wool-growers 
that we hoped he would be able to do, 
I believe he did all he could consistently 
with his position, and if he yielded any- 
thing at the iast it wasto avert the still 
greater reductions he felt were sure to 
come in the near future if the tariff com- 
mission failed to make a report. It 
seems to me that Ohio will find it hard to 
convince the different organizations that 
Mr. Garland has been unmindful of their 
interest or proved a traitor to any confi- 
dence or trust they have reposed in him. 
[ write only for myself, and in the inter- 
estof harmony. I do not presume to 
speak for any organization, nor have [ 
conferred with any, hoping that, what- 
ever course may be taken, the wool- 
growers of the United States will not be 
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be visible, from generation to generation, 
that will compare favorably with any 


| other breeding stock. Color, food, hab- 


its, treatment, ancestry and climate, all 
have an influence on the offspring. After 
making a selection with the above points 
in view, they should be coupled, being 
sure the bitch is confined where no other 
dog can get to her for eighteen or twenty 
davs, and turned loose as soon as out of 
heat. Ilere is where many breeders fail. 
They undo at one stroke all that some 
breeder has gained by careful breeding 
for years. When the pups are ten or 
twelve days old they recognize the pres- 
ence of man by scent. Soon you can get 
an idea whether they are a retrograde or 
not. If not. you have the sure means of 
improvement at your pleasure. You will 
feed the mother milk, ground oats and 
barley, some meal, and, occasionally, 
some grease, where the pups can get it, 
which will be when they are quite young. 
Fresh meat is not a proper food for this 
breed of dogs. When designed for driy- 
ers it makes them snappy. When used 
for watch dogs, it is inorder. You will 
watch the pups from day to day, as they 
develop. At eight weeks old you will be 
able to make a selection. Take a pair of 
of good size, with good bone, with soft 
coats, pendant ears, carriage of body 
like a faney- horse, which will 
enable him to be more perceptive than 
a low-headed dog; the tail of fair length 
and carried neither too high nor too low. 
The finest specimens have a coat of fur 
on the ears and body, overlaid with a 
coat of glossy, straight hair, of medium 
length. Long hair on the legs, near the 
feet, isan objection; in winter it be- 


comes loaded with snow. The head 
should be of good. length, clean and 


smooth from point of nose.to back of 
head. The head show awell developed 
brain, tapering from the base at the 
sides and top to the eyes. The eyes 
should be nicely set; very large; pro- 
minent color, dark; soft and bright; 
stern enough to look youin the eyes, 
The nose should taper from the eyes 
down; not too small. The mouth smail, 
with under jaw a little shorter than the 
upper. Color would be my last consid- 
eration, yet I prefer it black-and-tan. 

When they become matured you will 
have two pair. You will understand 
their temperament better than you will 
any other? animal’s. Breed father to 
daughter, son to mother. For second 
litter, brother to sister. After breeding 
in a few times, remove sire to a different 
locality and surroundings: then breed 
tohim. Some sires will fail as breed- 
ers. They should be developed to ex- 
tremes in desired points to get improved 
stock, with a vigorous constitution. 
Educate your breeding stock well and 
have them of good size.—W. B, Leonard 
wn Breeder's Gazette. 





The Coming Sheep. 


‘‘A Westerner’’ recently wrote the 
Western Rural on this subject, and as it 
comes frum a State where the long wools, 
middle wools and their grades have been 
tied for years, and from one who has had 
some experience in handling the different 


are | 
now; perhaps none so useful as some of | 


}seem to sell for about as much as any 


have come and gone, notably the Cots- 
wolds, Oxfords and Southdowns; ‘come’ 
to grade Merino fleeces down (not up) to 
suit the fancy of some of the manufac- 
turers who buy wool in this section. But 
some of our sheep men have discovered 
that their blocky little Merinos that shear 
an ¢verage of eight to ten pounds in 
fleeces of as many hundreds, are rather 
getting away with those flocks that were 
‘coming,’but now, alas! are going, going, 
or gone. More particularly is this no- 
ticeable to those who were trying the 
‘coming’ sheep, as they have left a gone- 
ness in the owner’s pocket, by returning 
him very light fleeces in proportion to the 
amount of feed consumed, and said 
fleeces briuging only one-third of a cent 
toacenta pound more thau the fine 
fleeces of double their weight. And as 
|to mutton, whatthen? No one, we pre- 
|sume, will claim that the Merino is a 
| mutton sheep, but for a clean dollars- 
jand-cents, (and that is what we keep 
sheep for) both for mutton and wool 
combined, we would say to our brother 
| sheep men who are thinking of improv- 
| ing their tlocks by crossing with these 
|‘coming sheep,’ don’t! We are a little, 

| yes. a good deal, ashamed to ‘tell it, but 

| we have been there; yes, actually tried 

| it once, but long since went back to our 

first love, the knotty, hardy, and, by 

| many, despised Merino. Wethers at two 

| years old past, will average 125 to 130 

| pounds, when fit to ship, and when fat 











others, excepting, of course, fancy mut- 
tons. The average American, we think, 
can hardly distinguish, by the taste, 
bluck-legged mutton from any other, if 
equally well cooked. 

**Now, don’t think, please, that we are 
a breeder of Merinos, just blowing our 
own horn, for we have not a sheep for 
swe, and not a registered sheep of any 
sort, although we pride ourselves on hay- 
ing afew ewes that will shear twelve to 
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fifteen pounds ‘all the same,’ and good 
mutton in them, too. Fearing we have | 
already gone too far and waked up some ; 
‘coming’ sheep man, we will only add: 

If you have a tlock that pays well, take 

good care of them, and don’t be in too 

much of a hurry to follow the fashion, | 
but if you wish to improve your flock do 

so with the best specimens ef the same 

blood. Don’t cross. thinking you ean | 
raise fancy mutton and heavy fleeces, tor 

the two don’t combine worth a cent. At 

least such is my experience.’ 


The 
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COL. 
more live regular correspondents for the 


well. 
ment this spring in the RuRAL WORLD, 
that bees would tolerate a caged queen, 
even if they had another queen. I have 


dead. ll 


Handling Bees. 

After we have procured our stock of 
bees, it is essential to know how to han- 
die them, be they Italian, black or hy- 
brid. ‘To the practical hand it is no task 
to open a hive and *‘go through” it, as 
bee-inen say. But to the novice it looks 
like a great undertaking to open a_ hive 
with its thousands of stingers that seem 


and plant themselves where they will do 
the most good. Now, the secret is this: 
Bees when filled with honey are not in- 
clined to sting unless they are squeezed. 


most valuable property. 


the hivea few 


up and be docile. 
person have much to do with it also; it 
almost seems as though bees know a 
person who is afraid of them. In going 
to a hive and opening it, make slow, de- 
liberate motions and keep your hands 
away from your face unless put there 
slowly. I have known many persons to 
be stung by quickly throwing their hands 
up to their face when an angry 
bee came around, the bee tak- 
ing it asa challenge to flight. First, get 
a gooa bellows-smoker to begin with, 
fireitup with dry, rotten wood; ap- 
proach the hive from the side tg be out 
of the way of the flying bees, and give 
one or two strong puffs at the entrance. 
Wait a minute or two for this to have 
effect, then move the cap with as little 
jar as possible, remove the quilt or honey 
board as carefully, blowing a little 
smoke as you do so, and give the bees a 
little time to fill themselves with honey, 
The little fellows will he seen with their 
heads stuck in the cells lapping away for 
dear life. 

Now, make slow motions, pry the 
frames over with as little jar as can be, 
and while looking at the combs keep the 
breath from striking the bees too much, 
or you will think you have been struck 
with a hot poker. Patience and practice 
will soon give the novice confidence. 
But do not abuse your power and smoke 
the poor bees out of the hives, as I have 


seen some do; usually three or four 
puffs from the smoker are enough.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


FLIES AND BuGs.—Flies, roaches, 
ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, gophers, 
chipmunks, cleared out by ‘‘Rough on 
Rats.””? 15e. 





Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer is an excel- 
lent regulator of the stomach and bowels, 
and should always be kept on hand, es- 
pecially at this season of the year, when 
so many suffer from bowel complaints. 
There is nothing so quick to relieve in 
attacks of cholera. 











breeds, we think it worthy of attention | 
from those of our readers who are study- | 
ing out for themselves the question ‘of | 
which is to be **the coming sheep.” ‘A | 
Westerner” says: 
_ ‘In almost every paper that advertises | 
line stock now-a-days, such headlines to | 
advertisements confront the eye of the | 
|reader as the following: ‘Shropshire | 
Downs,’ ‘Oxford Downs,’ and, for that. 
| ail the other Downs. Well we lean back 
| in our chair and contentedly say to onr- 
self, ‘Let “em come.’ In this part of Iowa, 
| at least, some of these ‘coming’ sheep 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


do 


Best and Cheapest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
if Soldiers’ Limbs 
on Gov’t order FREE, 


Fifteen years Experi- 
ence. Send for Pame- 
phiet, free to all. 
D. P. KANE, Manufacturer, 
205 N, 4th St., ST. LOUIS, M0, 


COLMAN: Why are there not | 


apiary department of the RURAL WORLD? | 
It must be there are many of your read- | 
ers who keep bees; if so, why not write? | 


Ihave a few stands. They came out 
weak this spring, but are now doing | 


I remember of reading a_ state- | 


twice inserted a caged queen, as an ex- | 

periment, and in the morning the honey | 

and comb was all cutaway, and the queen | 
7s Ae 


each and every one ready to pass out | 


To cause them to fill themselves with | 
honey, itis only necessary to frighten | 
them and they will rush to save their | 
Closing the | 
entrance and rapping upon the side of} 
minutes, or blowing | 
smoke in the entrance, or down among | 
them from the top, will make them load | 
But the actions of the | 








PLAIN 
TRUTHS 


The blood is the foundation of 
life, it circulates through every part 
of the body, and unless it is pure 
and rich, good health is impossible. 
If disease has entered the system 
the ony sure and quick way to drive 
it out is to purify and enrich the 
blood. 

These simple facts are well 
known, and the highest medical 
authorities agree that nothing but 
iron will restore the blood to its 
natural condition; and also that 
all the iron preparations hitherto 
made blacken the teeth, cause head- 
ache, and are otherwise injurious, 

Brown’s IRON BITTERs will thor- 
oughly and quickly assimilate with 
the blood, purifying and strengthen- 
ing it, and thus drive disease from 
any part of the system, and it will 
not blacken the teeth, cause head- 
ache or constipation, and is posi- 
tively mot injurious. 


Saved his Child. 


17 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
Feb. 12, 1880, 

Gents:—Upon the recommenda- 
tion of a friend I tried Brown’s 
Iron Bitters as a tonic and re- 
storative for my daughter, whom 
I was thoroughly convi.ced was 
wasting away with Consumption. 
Having lost three daughters by the 
terrible disease, under the care of 
eminent physicians, I was loth to 
believe that anything could arrest 
the progress of the disease, but, to 
my great surprise, before my daugh- 
ter had taken one bottle of Brown’s 
Iron Brrrers, she began to mend 
and now is quite restored to former 
health. A fifth daughter began to 
show signs of Consumption, and 
when the physician was consulted 
he quickly said “Tonics were re- 

uired ;’” and when informed that 
the elder sister was taking Brown’s 
Iron Birrers, responded “that is 
a good tonic, take it.’’ 

AvoraM Pua-ps, 


Brown’s IRON BITTERs effectual- 
ly cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion and 
Weakness, and renders the greatest 
relief and benefit to persons suffering 
from such wasting diseases as Con- 
sumption, Kidney Complaints, etc, 








Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city mission- 
gry, in Nev ee “os myaneer op Sie nse eminent 
ilds, 0; e assachusetts Supreme 
Court, writes as follows: ater 
“78 E. 54th St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J.C. Aver & Co., Gentlemen.’ 

Last winter [ was troubled with a most un- 
comfortable itching humor, affecting more espec 
poe | my limbs, which itehed so intolerably at 
night, and burned so intensely, that I could 
scarcely bear any clothing over them. I was also 
& sufferer from a severe catarrh and catarrhal 
aoa ime appetite was poor, and my system a 
re ,deal run down. nuowing the value of 
AYER's SARSAPARILLA, by observation of many 
other cases, and from personal use in former 
years, I began taking it for the above-named dis- 
orders. My appetite improved almost from the 
firstdose. After a short time the fever and itch- 
ing were allayed, and all signs of irritation of the 
skin disappeared. My catarrh and cough were 
also cured by the same means, and my general 

ealth greatly improved, until it is now excellent. 
1 feel a hundred per cent. stronger,and I attribute 
these results to the use of the SARSAPARILLA, 
which I recommend with all confidence as the 
best blood medicine ever devised. I took it in 
small doses three times a day, and used, in all, 
less than two bottles. 1 place these facts at your 
service, hoping their publication may do 

Yours respectfully, 


AYER’S SARSAPARI 


Cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Hrup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 
Debdility, and all disorders resulting from ror 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


LDS.” 





All those who from Indiscre- 
-ions,ex cesses or other causes 
are weak, unnerved, low spir- 
ited fay Apa drained, and 
unable to perform life’s du- 
ties properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 


teal Weekly says: “The old 
Es of treating Nervous De- 

ility, Physical Decay, 
&c., is wholly superseded by 
THEMARSTON BOLUS.” 
Even hopeless cases as- 
sured of certain restoration 


cleanly, pleasant. f 

treatise. Consultation with 
hysician free. 

MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W. 14th 5t., New York. 








$66 a week im your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H YUaitet & Co., Portland, Me 


Pain-Killer! 


Dysentery, _Headquarters for 


Bruises, | 


Scalds, 
& 


: 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


August 2. 1883. 





beds! Seeds! 


7 South Main St. 
Between Market and } 
Valnut. 
Prices according to market v alue. 
RED WHEATS. 
| Early Michigan,.. 
Lancaster, 


> 
‘ - 


Velvet Chaff 








eosece Bearded. 
AMBER WHEATS. 

Early May Smoo 

ard; eo \sscaee Coveercses : th, 

Fultz, - Smooth. 


WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannock, 


Clawson, White Chaff 


: Red Chaff. 
Fall Barley, Seed Rye, Red Rust Proof Oats 
GRASS SEED-—Tiinothy Clover, R ‘ 
Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Hemp been ~~ 





mu 
'”D 


Now in store prime FRESH seed of the fo! 


} lowing sorts 


| 
| Yellow Ruta Baga, 





| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
\- 
| 


(719 Broadway. - - 





White Globe, 
‘ Amber Globe, 
w hite Egg, Yellow Stone. 
Cow Horn, White Flat Duteh. 

Also Southern Forester or Seven Top, fo: 
“greens” only. 

Price 60c. per lb.; 5 lbs. of any one sort $2.75. 
Postage léc, per lb. extra. 
MICHEL PLANT & SEED CO.. 

107 N. Fifth street St. Louis Mo. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 


A Nurseryman with ten years’ experience 


pos or Purple Top, 


| in all branches of the business, in one of the 
| largest and oldest Nurseries in the South, de 

| Sires to connect himself with an established 
| house in the same line. 
| paren of the custom of his late firm, which 


| 
| 
‘SOUTH ST. 


| 


Can control a large 


las sold as high as $25,000 in a season. Ad 
dress, care of RURAL WORLD, DELTA. 


_ THE BAYLES 
LOUIS NURSERIES 


Make a 
Specialty of Growing 


‘Apple, Peach, Pear, 


| 


(Dwarf and Standard), 


CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 
Also Everblooming & H. P, Roses, 


And furnishing Nurserymen and Dealers at 
Lowest Rates, Correspondence solicited. 
8S. M. BAYLES, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


P. M. KIELY & CO., 


Commission Merehants, 
St. Lonis, 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 





We offer to shippers 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 


Stencil plates, price currents, etc., free. 


Northern Sugar Cane Manual 
By PRoFs. WEBER & SCOVELL, 

Of Champaign, Ill. Sent free on application 

to GEO. S. SQUIER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, my. and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


HE BEST IN THE WEST at the Southern 
Hotel Bath Rooms, South Fifth Street. 

Open from 6 o’clock a. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 

Sundays, from 6 o’clock a. m. to12 m. 

Owing to the great throng daily patronizing 
our widely known establishment, gentlemen 
ONLY can be accommodated. 

RANDOLPH & SMITH, Prosretors. 


TURKISH BATH 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES :—Monday, Thursday and Sat 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS :—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 





NON-POISONOUS, NON-CORROGIVE. 


Mixes perfectly with COLDWATER. Sate t 
use in COLDEST WEATHER. It isasure cure 
for all SKIN DISEASES and INSECT PEST o% 
domestic animals. Every farmer should keep 
it. The various uses of this Dip will be found 
in the RURAL WORLD. 

T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agent. 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 





TheNewsheepD ip, 


S eae 


x. 
Con 


30 Days’ Trial, Free. 
We send free on 30 days trial, Dr. Dyes’ Elec 
tro- Voltaic Belts and other Electric appliances 
to men suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost 
Vitality and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other diseases, Speedy cures guaranteed. H- 

lustrated pamphlets free. Address 
VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


MPROVED FA RM IMPLEMENTS ! 


Non Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway 
and Lever Horse- Powers,Threshing Machines, 
Straw-Preserving Threshers, LaDow’s Disk 
and Steel Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky 
Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed 
Steamers, etc., etc. WHEELER & MELICK Co., 
Albany, N. Y. Established 1830. Send for 
illustrated Catalogue. 


A LIVE SCHOOL, 


With Modern, Progressive Ideas, 


Jacksonville Business College 
AND ENGLISH TRAINING SCHOOL, 
A'Business Course, an English Course; spe 
cials, Telegraphy, Penmanship, Shorthand 
and German. Location cheaper, safer and 
pleasanter than the large city. For fais '%% 

formation address G. W. BROWN, 
Jacksonville, DL. 


6000 cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal- 
] tebe | and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail- 
roads, schoois and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
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The Fruit Commission Controversy. ' 

Ep. RuRAL Worvp: In your last issue 
i find a lengthy article from the prolific | 
»en of the corresponding secretary of the | 
fruit growers’ association, of White Co., 
Ark. He begins by criticising an ey 
torial in the previous of your | 
journal. which dwelt on the Arkansas | 
fruit shippers’ grievances. He approves | 
every line of it except the statement that | 
shippers regarded 10 per cent for selling 

: 5 | 
as too high, which he demes. He evi-| 
dently is not aware of the fact that a few | 
vears ago a delegation representing all 
the principal shipping points in Arkansas 
ame here ina body to confer with the 
truit commission merchants of St. Louis 
on this same subject. ‘The meeting took 
place, the writer acting as secretary, and 
the subject was fully discussed in all its 
bearings. ‘he proposition of the visitors 
was to combine all or most of the ship- 
pers and have them favor the firms who 
would adopt lower commissions. No 
woeneessions to shippers were however 
made, and thus the meeting ended. I 
introduce this as your correspondent was 
then unknown as a fruit grower, and 
knows nothing of it, though it will not 
be news to many of his neighbors. Of 
«course he is equally ignorant of the fact 
that the editor of the RURAL has not 
only been a prominent fruit grower, but 
was also for ten years a member of a 
leading fruit house here, and therefore 
qualified to write intelligently on this 
topic, and impart some information sadly 
needed by the lately made secretary— 
and would-be critic. 

With these few introductory remarks, 
permit me to remove the mask behind 
which stands the man who signs himself 
Fruit Grower, a nomde plume which 
has so far shielded him while be has 
been brin@ing false charges against the 
commission merchants of St. Louis. From 
aletter of a prominent citizen of Beebe, 
a fruit-grower and shipper to his com- 
mission merchants here, dated July 19th, 
‘I have been permitted to make this ex- 
tract: ‘The author of that’ production 
in the Post-Dispatch about ‘soft and 
sandy” berries and the St. Louis com- 
mission men is jan old news- 
paper man. is Secretary of our horti- 
cultural society. whose brains run in the 
direction of writing for newspapers and 
no other. He has never shipped two 
dozen cases of berries or peaches in his 
life, but he is patted on the back by a 
few here who think they have discovered 
a new way to make a fortune marketing 
oe * = * &  * = Be may 
have a little fruit to market next season. 
The old. experienced growers take no 
stock in this newspaper controversy.” 

This brief introduction from one of 
his neighbors, induces me to believe he 
represents nobody but a newspaper man 
—himself. This is the kind of man who 
recently sought out a Post-Dispatch re- 
porter in this city, and imparted 
to him the startling information that 
the fruit commission merchants of St. 
Louis had not only combined to form 
and regulate the price of fruits every 
morning, but had instituted a scheme to 
sell to each other at exceedingly low 
rates, and then report the fruit soft and 
sandy. Asa newspaper expert he was 
quite familiar with the language which 
constitutes libel, and so he carefully 
avoided mentioning any names, dates, or 
other matter that would expose himself 
or the paper to prosecution. He thus 
seeks by unpardonable insinuation to 
make charges he knows he cannot sub- 
stantiate. When pressed by the reporter 
for areply to his question, ‘‘ean you 
prove these charges?” he adroitly evades 
ittby introducing new matter, which on- 
ly mystifies the reader. He feels aggrieved 
because his statement in the Post-Dis- 
patch is pronounced false. That expres- 
sion should have been slightly modified. 
That a portion of the Arkansas fruit goes 
to other markets than St. Louis, and al- 
ways did, is something we are all quite 
familiar with, as we have much better 
opportunities of learning this than any 
grower inthe State, for most of it in- 
tended for Northern and Western mar- 
kets is distributed here every morning 
at the Union Depot. Itis apart of our 
duty to meet the fruit train every morn- 


issue 




















reported to the shipper, and I will give 
him the past ten years to traverse over for 
the item. I can prove by facts and fig- 
ures that the commission merchants in 
their efforts to save the market here from 
going to pieces made frequent shipments 
to country towns, allowing the shippefs 
full quotations for same; and that they 
are away behind on these ventures. I 
know I have lost money in thus trying to 
save the market and shippers at the same 
time, and I am willing to wager enough 
money to makeit interesting that the 
other houses on the street have had the 
same experience, and that hereafter the 
same risks and losses will not be assumed 
in the interests of shippers and patrons. 

Our friend, who in the garb of ‘Fruit 
Grower” secured a hearing he could not 


otherwise get on this subject, cites 
an insolated case in which the fruit 
that sold here for $3 per case 
brought $550 in Kansas City, and 


says: “there is aloss of $250a case to 
shippers.’’ He entirely forgets that the 
express charges on that case from here 
to Kansas City are more than is charged 
from Arkansas to this city, no matter 
whether shipped from here or direct 
from the grower, and thus knocks off a 
good slice of his imaginary profits. In 
this connection I might add that his state- 
ment is, as the lawyers say, ex parte, and 
in his case betrays dense ignorance, or a 
willful misrepresentation or distortion of 
facts for he knows very well, or ought to 
know, that shipments of berries have 
been made by the Arkansas growers to 
Kansas City and elsewhere, for which 
they did not get one cent. While pre- 
senting a list of successful shipments to 
other markets why has not this vigilant 
secretary furnished the list which proved 
serious losses to the shippers? I can fur- 
nish a good basis for such a list, though 
I never made any effort to secure infor- 
mation of this character. If he cannot 
show that the average on these outside 
shipments did not net more than the 
average returns from St. Louis during the 
same time, his argument is not worth 
listening to. ; 

When at Austin last spring, parties ap- 
proached me in a quiet way, inquiring 
what I knew of a certain firm in Kansas 
City—that they had shipped them and 
uever got a cent for their fruit. The 
firm I knew to be one of the most reliable 
there and so informed them. Still they 
felt they were robbed and could not be 
convinced to the contrary. Possibly 
these berries were not divested of the 
sand while in transit and the firm was 
probably waiting for the next shipment 
to get square on the fst. which may not 
have brought charges. Before disiniss- 
ing this part of the subject I will state 
that I have seen some of this fruit in the 
Union depot here—more especially when 
trains were late and connection with 
western and northern trains could not be 
made till the following night, in which 
the juice was running out of the cases. 
We would eall the attention of the ex- 
press company éo their condition, show- 
ing it would be folly to let them go any 
further. No provisions, however, are 
made for cases of this character and 
the expressmen must follow the rules. 

As to regulating or fixing any certain 
price on such perishable goods as straw- 
berries, a moment’s reflection would con- 
vitice anybody of the tolly of such an 
argument. If berries were a staple com- 
modity that could be placed on the shelf 
and would not be melting down, and the 
value vanishing every hour, it would be 
well enough to entertain such an absurd- 


ty. 

“Our friend once more squares himself 
for a final and fatal thrust at the com- 
mission merchant and exclaims. ‘show is 
it one firm reports the berries soft and 
sandy, and another firm omits these 
obnoxious terms and gets $150 per case 
more, for the same fruit?’? The exper- 
ienced shipper will laugh in his sleeve 
atthe -fresh and new in the business,”’ 
so provokingly manifested here. There 
are people among the buyers,too, equal- 
ly verdant, who occasionally buy poor 
}or sandy berries for faney prices, and 
the house that got left may strike this or 
a similar purchase next day, and thus in 
the next report the order of things may 
be reversed, and the firm that pleased et 
first suddenly incurs the displeasure of the 
man who is fresh and new in the fruit 
business. 

Six or seven years ago,Gadsden,Tenn.. 
when it lacked the experience it has to- 
day, then, as now, a larger shipping 
point than any in Arkansas, became dis- 
satisfied with the St. Louis commission 
merchants. It selected two of its most 
active young men thenin stores there, 
and had them open astore here. The 
agency lasted 6 weeks 01 2 months, and 
then disappeared rich in experience only. 
The result of this project was such that 





ing on arrival, where we have our own 
vehicles, and help to hurry off the 
truit to the purchasers awaiting it. 
We then see where the fruit is going to, 
where from. who the shipper is, ete., ete. 
The man at Beebe may know all about 
what's leaving there, but he is entirely 
in the dark as to what his fellow ship- 
pers at Austin, Judsonia, or elsewhere, 
are dving at the same time, so that each | 
shipper is virtually ‘going it blind.” If 

therefore it affords any gratification to 

the newspaper man to learn that a frae- 

tion of his statement, the most insigniti- 

cant part of it, could not be considered un- 

true, he is welcome to that concession, 

for indeed I had no motive or interest in 

oo denying or affirming that portion 

of it. 

“First’? he says, ‘the commission 
merchants did ship to points beyond 
St. Louis and obtained an advance of 50 
to 100 per cent above that reported to 
the shipper:”’ To follow the gentleman’s 
Own peculiar style: Does he know that 
dozens of merchants come into a com- 
mission house and buy a case or two of 
berries for their country customers, and 
that owing to the perishable character 
of such goods they frequently have to 
pocket losses arising from’ accident. 
delays. or other mishaps to the fruit? 
The margin for profit is enlarged in 
consequence, and the receiver views it 
in the same light and charges his cus- 
tomer an additional margin, to which 
add the express charges. and the con- 
sumer had to pay about double the orig- 
inal cost—but no part of this additional 
cost drops into the pocket of the eom- 
mission merchant. Does he know that 
the writer was at Beebe and other points 
last shipping season, and witnessed the 
packing aud shipping of the finer and 
firmer fruits for the most distant mar- 
kets, (a sensible move of course) and 
St. Louis made the dumping ground for 
the riper and softer berries that day? If 
he knows these things, how does he 
know them, and if he does not, by what 
authority does he deny them? ~ 

I defy him to name a solitary instance 
where a commission merchant here made 
from 50 to 100 per centon a shipment 
from this to another market above that 


the Gadsden people suddenly resolved to 
let well enough alone, in the future. The 
Beebe people should send this'sharp, able 
advocate and champion of their rights 
here to look after their interests. This 
may be what he is seeking. It is strange 
that not till this late day have these 
great wrongs been discovered. Will the 
man who so suddenly rendered himself 
so valuable and useful to the fruit 
growers of White county. have his ser- 
vices properly recognized, and in what 
shape will their manifestations of esteem 
appear? The writer can be relied on to 
antribute to a proper testimonial if it 
does not exceed in value a chromo, pen 
wiper, ora leather medal. Asto Ger- 
ber and Signaigo, I presume they are able 
to defend themselves; but as they 
know all about this man now, they will 
probably remain silent and consider the 
game not worth the powder. 
P. M. KIELy. 
St. Louis, July 23rd. 





There is a decided improvement in the 
berry boxes this year, so far as they have 
come under our notice. The bottoms, 
instead of climbing to the center of the 
box, modestly keep their place, where 
they ought to be, and in all that we have 
sampled, instead of being taced, the ber- 
ries are the same all the way down. 
Wonder what has come over the berry- 
growers? They may have experienced 
a change of heart and are now trying to 
“bring forth fruits meet for repentance,” 
and flee from the wrath to come, which 
so many of them in the past have so 
richly merited. Ifthe thing holds out, 
and peaches and other fruits show the 
same improvement, we shall begin to 
think the millennium is dawning. The 
influence which honest fruit packers 
would exert on the public morals cannot 
be over-estimated. There is nothing 
more provocatiye of profanity or free 
quotations from the imprecatory Psalms 
than to open a box of fruit and find it 
snide throughout. With honest pack- 
ages, all this temptation would be re- 
moved, to the great improvement of pub- 
lic and private morals and manners.— | 
Chicago Grocer. 





Bob and big figures badly mixed. 
speaks of the Big Bob strawberry trees | 
lodging in others. Well, there is nothing 
unhandy about that as hecould gather 


moving his ladder. Then again he says 
aman canrealize $400 from 800 quarts 
strawberries at 10 cents per quart. Then | 


strawberries as late as June 32nd. Well, 
none of these things can be done in 
Ilhnois, but different States have differ- 
ent rules. 

And I want to say something about 
B. K. P., who writes from Dakota. He 
seems to be cautious about writing from 
the waste lands of North America lest he 
should surprise us so much that we 
would become paralysed. That puts me 
in mind of the boy who said he was 
catching any quantity of fish—that when 
he got the one he was after and two 
more he would have three. He is 
whistling before he gets out of the woods. 
Now I will make a medium sized guess, 
that Mr. B. K. P. will find his cane patch 
paralysed some cold frosty morning be- 
fore he makes sirup enough to sweeten 
one old maid. He says we may hear 
from there again—well, do write about 
October 15th. ’ 

Also let me saytoJ. W. B., of Withers 
Mill, Mo., that last year I sowed one 
bushel Alfalfa seec on three acres good 
timber land. It eame well, went in to 
the winterin apparent good condition, 
‘ame through *‘played out,’? except a 
little spot 4x6 feet where a little pile 
of straw had been thrown. I removed the 
straw and letit stand. It only grew this 
season from six to ten inches. looks yel- 
low and such acrop would not pay, 
for cutting. It does well somewhere I 
guess, but I will never try it again here. 

And now asl am making a public 
benefactor of myself, L want to tell you 
something else that | know, for 1am so 
wellinformed it would be wrong to not 
tell part. Now listen. On July Ist a 
mocking-bird finished her nest at a 
corner of my garden; on the 2nd laid 
one egg, the 3rd another, onthe 4th 
another, on the 6th another, being four; 
and on the 6th one egg hatched, and on 
the 7th one hatched, and on the Sth one 
hatched. The other egg did not hatch. 
I saw the old birds around all through 
the day and don’t believe she pretended 
to siton the eggs in the day time. I 
thought it strange for 


with Mocking-birds. Who can tell? 
Yours Respectfully, 
H. M. Kelly. 
[rving, Iinois, July 16th, 1883. 


Facts About Leaves. 


As is well known, a tree 
without leaves. These are put forth 
every year, and are a contrivance 
vastly increasing the surface. An 


cannot 
oak 


season. It has been estimated that the 
Washington elm at Cambridge, Mass., 


acres of foliage, if we include both 
ot the leaves. 


to stomachs than to lungs. A leaf is a 
laboratory for assimilating or manufaec- 
turing raw materials into plant fabric. 
The cellular structure of the leaves. wood 
and bark of a tree is a complicated sub- 
ject to treat in a poplar way. 

It requires a vast surface of leaves to 
do a little work. By counting the leaves 
ona seedling oak, and estimating the 
surface on both sides of each, we can 
see how many inches are needed to build 
up the roots and stem for the first year. 


for support. 


The root hairs take up most of the nour- 
ishment. ‘The young roots take this to 
the larger ones, and they in turn, like the 
branches of a river, pour the flood of 
crude sap into the trunk, which conveys 
it to the leaves, which are the workshops 
of the plant body. ‘The trunk and main 
branches also support and hold out the 
young branches, which put forth the 
leaves. ‘The assimilated or digested sap 
passes from the leaves to all growing 
parts of the plant, and a deposit is made 
where most needed. 

If a branch is much exposed to the 
winds, the base of it has a certain sup- 
port or certain amount of nourishment. 
So with the trunk of a tree. Ifthe base | 
of a branch or the main trunk is much 
exposed to the winds and storms, a much 
thicker deposit of food is made there. 
The winds give a tree exercise, which 
seems good to help make it strong. Our 
toughest wood comes from trees growing 
in exposed places. The limbs of a tree 
are all the time striving with each other 
to see which shall have the most room 
and the most sunshine. While some 
perish in the attempt, or meet with only 


the strawberries from both trees without! men. 


| find that it contains a large per cent of | 


again he says he has gathered B. B | starch, is among the most enduring of all 


Z the eggs to 
hatch so soon, but itmay be the rule 


grow 
for 
tree of good size exposes several acres of 
surface to the air during the growing 
not a very large tree, exposes about. five 
sides 


Leaves are more nearly comparable 


j Se 
Big Bob, Sorghum, Alfalfa. and Mocking Birds. | When to Cut Timber. | 
CoL. COLMAN: My friend. 8S. Mil- Towa is not so abundantly supplied | 
ler, of Bluffton, Mo., in the) With timber as to not care when it is best | 
Rvurat Wortp of July 12, gets Big | "timber for posts and other pur- 
He poses where durability is of prime im- 


portance. | 

rhere are certain laws that govern | 
vegetable lite, that if better understood | 
would cast some light on this subject | 
that would be appreciated by 
When we examine the berry of | 
Wheat, corn, or other cereals. we shall | 


starch. } 


Starch, as such. while it remains as 


| the products of vegetable life. but it is 
| Yery prone to change under the influence 
of warmth and moisture, to cane sugar. 
and from cane sugar to glucose. “ 

_ Inall fermentative action, as the malt- 
| Ing of barley, starch is changed to glu- 
| cose, and if the fermentative process is 
kept up the glucose is changed to 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas. : 

Ifa berry of wheat is placed in the 
ground, where warmth and moisture are 
In suitable proportions, the starch goes 
through analagous changes to that of 
fermentation and carbonic acid gas is 
produced just as fast as the young shoot 
can avpreciate the gas for its growth. 

It is a well known fact that vegetable 
life has carbon for its frame structure, 


somewhat like the bones are to the 
animal kingdom. This carbon is the 


coal left after a partial combustion ot 
the wood, or plant. 

This carbon is derived from the air by 
the growing plant, or tree; but in the 
young wheat germ, before it has any 
shoot above ground to procure the carbon 
from the air, it becomes necessary to 
procure it from the starch stored up 
within the berry of which it is a part, 
which, when it becomes decomposed, 
furnishes the carbon for its frame work 
till the plantis developed enough to pro- 
cure it from the air. 

For a similar reason the deciduous 
trees (those that shed their leaves) must 
provide within themselves the materials 
wherewith to procure this carbon to pro- 
duce the leaves, and before the leaves 
are formed sufticiently to procure it from 
the air. 

This material is stored up in the tree 
in the same chemical elements as the 
starch of the wheat. 

When the warmth of the spring comes 
this is changed to sugar, on its way to be 
decomposed to furnish the carbon to form 
the leaves, and as sugar, is dissolved in 
the sap of the tree and passes to the 
branches and twigs, and there to be in 
due season decomposed to form carbon 
to be utilized in forming the leaves. 

When the leaves are formed and they 
can obtain the carbon from the air, then, 
and not till then, is there any sugar in 
the sap. The farmers of Vermont take 
advantage ot this fact, and in early spring 
draw the sap from the sugar maple and 
convert it into sngar. The sugar maple, 
white maple, box cider, hickory, black 
walnut, and some other trees are so rich 
in the sugars that their sap could be 
utilized forsugar-making purposes. 

Now if the tree iscut after the starch 
has been change | to sugar, worms being 
very fond of this sweet, do become very 








thinking | Come from that source. 
5} 


j rated as in a drier atmosphere. 

















Much has been said in regard to pota- | 
to plants, ete., taking up the Paris green | 
used upon them, and causing harm to | 
result. Many experiments have been | 
tried upon the subject at different sta- | 
tions, and analyses have been made of | 
plants which were heavily treated with | 
the arsenic poisons. These investigations | 
all agree in concluding that no harm can 


Evergreens evaporate less water in pro- 
portion than do plants with deciduous 
leaves under the same conditions. ‘lhe | 
evaporation of water goes on in a satu- | 

Young | 
leaves evaporate more than old ones by | 


| reason of the greater activity of growing 


tissues. The evaporation of water is | 
especially determined by the action of 
light, especially of the yellow rays. 


found better that the activity of the roots 
should be in advance of that of the 
leaves. Cuttings of deciduous trees and | 
shrubs succeed best if planted in early 
Autumn while the soil still retains the 
solar heat absorbed during Summer. For 
evergreens April or May and August or) 
September, and for greenhouse and stove 
plants, the Spring and Summer months 
are the times most suitable for propaga- 
tion by cuttings. The great object to be 
attained is to secure the formation of 
active roots before the approach of Win- 
ter. 


| 
As a rule throughout plant culture it is | 
| 
} 
| 





The oldest tree in the world, so far as | 
any one knows, is, says Knowledge, the 
Bo tree of the sacred city of Amarapoora, 
in Burmah. It was planted 288 B. C., 
and is therefore now 2170 years old. 
Sir James Emerson Tennent gives rea- 
sons for believing that the tree is really 
of this wonderfnl age, and refers to his- 
toric documents in which it is mentioned 
at different gates as 182 A. D., 233 A. D., 
and so on to the present day. **T’o it,” 
says Sir James, **kings have even dedi- 
cated their dominions, in testimony of a 
belief that it is a branch of the identical 
Fig tree under which Buddha reclined at 
Urumelaya when he underwent his 
apotneosis.”* Its leaves are carried 
away as streamers by pilgrims, but it is 
too sacred to touch with a knife, and 
therefore they are only gathered when 
they fall, The King Oak in Windsor 
Forest, England, is only 1000 years old. 











-DARBYS 


Prophylactic Fluid, 


For the prevention and treatment of Di 
theria, Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Yellow Fever, 
Malaria, ete. 

The free use of the Fluid will do more to ar- 
rest and cure these diseases than any knowm 
preparation. 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID, 


A safeguard ‘against all pestilence, infection 
and epidemic. 


Also, as a Seago for the Throat. As a Wasn 
for the Person; And as a Disinfec- 
tant forjthe House. 
A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES. 

It neutralizes at once all noxious odors and 
gases. Destroys the germs of disease and 
septic (putrescent) floating imperceptible in 
the air, or such as have effected a lodgement 
in the throat or on the person. 

A certain remedy against all 
cases, 

Perfectly Harmless, used Externally or In- 

ternally. 

J. H. ZELIN &CO., Proprietors. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, PHILA 
Price, 50c per bottle; pint bottles, $1. 


Vital Questions. 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
of the nerves and curing eiitetee of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh - 
ing sleep always? 

And they will teli you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!” 

CHAPTER IL. 
_ Ask any or all of the mosteminent physic- 
lans: 

“What is the best and only remedy thatcan 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention or inability to re- 
tain urine, and all the diseases and ailments 
peculiar to Women’’— 

“And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically “3uchu.” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliab’e and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, 
ague, &c.,”’ and they will tell you: 

Mandrake! or Dandelion!” 

lence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable 
And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 

Concluded next week.] 


contagious 
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destructive to the wood. ‘The sap of the 
hickory is so very sweet that if cut, say 
in February or March, it is 
that the worms in their greed for this 
sugar do eat the wood till it is sadly de- 
teriorated by their ravages, butif the 
tree iscut inJuly or August, there is 
no sugar inthe sap of the wood, and the 
worms seek some more savory morsel. 
This is one reason why trees should be 
eutin summer for post timber. The 
other reason is that if cut when the sap 
is full of sugar, the fermentative process 
changes the sugar into the very elements 
of decay, and if decay is thus early in- 
troduced is it any wonder that it does 
not lastas it would if cut when these 
conditions could not possibly take place. 
| Inthe year 1860 a fence was set in 
| front of our office, with posts split from 
}a burr oak, cut when the leaves were in 
|}full size and vigor; in 1882 this fence 





After the first year the old stem of the| 25 reset with posts cut and split in| Kxomeys it isthe Greatest Remedy in the World, 
oak bears no leaves. It is dependent on | August, 1880. The posts taken up were | gg-KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
the leaves of the branches, or its children. | found in good condition, and worth set- } 


ting again, and out of some ninety set in 
» ‘0 


A treeisa sort of community. each | 1860 only three had to be reset’ in the 22) will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
part having its own duties to perform, | Ye3"s3 and one, a corner post, was cased | Blood, at the same time wil 
| for a picket fence, as it showed panwaely | 
life ofa 
| pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


}asign of decay. The average 
|post cut in winter is only 
years. 

In further proof of the durability of | 
timber cut in‘summer, reference may be | 
made to a conversation had witha relia- 
ble farmer of Page county, who said that 
a saw mill was set up near his residence 
some fifteen years before, when along in 
June it became too hot for the teams to 
stand inthe sun and eat their noon meal 
a cheap shed was built. One of the posts 
was white elm and one a black walnut 


about ten; 


sapling, each some four or six inches 
through at the ground. These posts 


were still standing and in good condition 
after being set for fifteen years. 

Now of all trees the white elm is the 
tirst to decay. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is, if you want the stumps 
to sprout and reproduce timber, cut in 
winter; but if you wish to kill a tree, or 
if for lasting purposes as fence posts, or 
wagon timber, cut in mid-summer.— 
Iowa Register. 

J. F. SANBoRN, M. D. 

Tabor, Iowa. * 





very indifferent success. the strongest of 
the strong buds survive.—Prof. W. J. 
Beal's Lecture. 





A Georgia Strawberry Farm. 


Mr. Blackshear furnishes a correspon- 
dent of the Atlanta Constitution with 
some interesting facts in regard to his 
strawberry farm near ‘| homasville, Geor- 

ia, showing the immense profit in that 
industry. Last season he planted twenty 
acres, and sold the strawberry crop for 
$1.800. clearing in actual cash $1,500. 
The net profit, he says, would have been 
larger but for inexperience in shipping, 
poor facitities, and the small yield of 
berries. 

This season he got for the first ship- 
ments one dollar per quart, and reduced 
later to fifty cents, twenty-five cents, 
and finally as low as fifteen cents. He 
estimates the net profits on the entire 
crop this season at $2,500. The expense 
of cultivating this year he puts at $48, 
which was more than paid by the sale of 
plants. Mr. Blackshear estimates one 
thousand quarts per acre, which at five 
cents aquart would pay better than cul- 
tivating any of the heavy crops. Such 
facts as these should convince our people 
of the profits in small fruit culture, and | 
induce them to devote more attention to 
this important and lucrative industry 
which can be increased to an extent 
only limited by our capacities of pro- 
duction. 








Horticulturial Notes. 

Cider varrels can be easily cleaned by 
rinsing them with bisulphate of lime. 
This arrests fermentation. The bisul- 
phate also becomes changed into sulphate 
of lime (plaster), and stops up the pores 
of the wood, thus serving a double pur- 
pose. 

The detached leaf buds of some plants 
are capable under favorable conditions, 
of forming new plants. The ends of the 
sheots of brambles take root when bent 
down to the ground. In rare instances 
buds form on the roots and may be used 
for purposes of propagation, as in the 
Japan quince. 

The squash-vine root-borer is one of 
our worst insect pests, as one grub will 
destroy a whole vine. A simple way of 
saving vines from his depredations is to 
cover each joint of the plant with earth. 
At each of these places new roots will be 
formed, and if the borer destroys the 
main root the vine will still grow and 
perfect its fruit. 


The silk from the seeds of the com- 
mon milk-weeds bas been much experi- 
mented upon for the purpose of utilizing 
it for making fabrics, but there is not 
twist enough in the fibres to make them 
hold together. The silks are used q ‘te 
extensivelv, however, for upholstering 
purposes. They are durable and clean- 
ly. 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
|” VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


| & Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAKe 


| NESSES, Including Leucorrhea, Ir- 
| regular and Painfui Menstruation, 


Inflammation and “Jceration of 
| the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
| LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 


| ta"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. Itisagreathelpin pregnancy, and re- 
| lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 


ce For att Weaxnesses of the generative organs | 
of either sex, it is second tono remedy that has ever 
| been before the public; and for all diseases of the 





Find Great Relief in lis Use. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 





ve tone and strength tp 
thesystem, Asmarvellousin results as the Compour *. 


t= Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre 


Price of either, $1. Six bottles for 5. The Compound 
is sent by mail in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 3 cent 
stamp. Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 
L . Prvknam’s LIVER Priis_cure Constipa- 
mg tn ts and Torpidity of the Liver. 26 cents 
aapSold by all Druggists.~“@e @ 


IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


t@rFor several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; #0 meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 


ta But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It Is the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
tar And, while prepared in oil, is so compound 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 
(7 BEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 
tif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. (46) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


mtains an antidote for all malarial disor- 
ers which, so far as known, is used in no other 
medy. It contains no Quinine, norany mineral 
ir deleterious substance whatever, and conse- 
ently produces no injurious effect upon the con- 
tution, but leaves the system as healthy as it 

is before the attack. 
WE WARRANT AYER’S AGUE CURE to 
ue every case of Fever and Ague, Intermittent 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 
lious Fever, and Liver Complaint caused by 
ilaria. In ease of failure, after due trial, deal- 
sare authorized, by our circular dated July 
. 1sk2, to refand the money. e ' 


ir. J. ©. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by 2/1 Druggists. 




















A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 





ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON : 


Re-invigorates the System PRE. 
YENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
Dyepepata, Ss r, F i 
Liver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians, 


att my ny A A 
For sale by all Druggisis and Dealers 
generally, 
BF ig Qihoo -_ Laborato 
& 26_Nort! h Main St., 


Sst. 


DR. WHITTIER, 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis,'Mo., 


A regular graduate of two medical colleges, 
has been longer engaged in the Chronic, 
Nervous, Skin and Blood Diseases than any 
other physician in St. Louis, as city paper 
show and all old residents know. 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness, Mercurial and other 
affections of the Throat, Skin and Bones, 
Blood lnpurities and Blood Poisoning, Skin 
Affections, Old Sores and Ulcers, Impediments 
to Marriage, Rheumatism, Piles. Especial 
attention to causes from overworked brain. 

Consultation at office, or by mail, free and 
invited. A friendly talk or opinion costs 
nothing. When it is inconvenient to visit the 
city for treatment medicines can be sent by 
mail or express everywhere. Curable cases 
guaranteed; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated, Office hours, 9 a.m. to7p. m,; Sun- 
days, i2m.tolp.m, Pamphlets free, 


MARRIACE CUIDE, 
260 PAGES, FINE. PLATES, 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding. Sealea for 
50c in postage or currency. Over fifty won- 
dertul pen pictures, true to life; articles on the 
following subjects: phar hg why not, 
why? Proper age to marry. yho 
first. Manhood; womanhood. Physical decay 
Who should marry. _How life and happinese 
may be increased. Those married or con- 
templating marrying should read. It ought 
to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under lock and key. Popular edition, same 
as above, with paper cover and 200 pages, % 
cents by mail, in money or postage. 


MANHOOD! 















KNOW THYSELF, 


A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-Aged and Old! 


The untold miseries that result from indis- 
cretionin early life may be alleviated and 
cured. Those who doubt this assertion should 
purchase and read the new medical work 
— by the Peabody Medical Institute, 

ston, entitled the SCIENCE OF LIFE; Ok, 

SELF-PRESERVATION. It is not only a com- 
ene! and perfect treatise on Manhood, Ex- 

austed Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debil- 
ity, Premature Decline in Man, Errors of 
Youth, ete., but it contains 125 prescri 
for acute and chronic diseases, each one of 
which is invaluable, so proved by the author, 
whose experience for 21 years is such as prob- 
ably never before fell to the lot ofany ph an 
It contains 300 pages, bound in beaut em- 
bossed covers, embellished with the very finest 
steel engravings, guaranteed to a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary oa 
professional—than any other work retailed in 
this country for $2.50, or the moneywill be re- 
funded. Price Only $1.25 by mail. Gold Medaa 
awarded the author by the National Medica 
Association. Illustrated sample sent on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. Send now. Address, 

PEABODY MEDICAL INSTI 

Or, DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch Si 
Boston, Mass. The author may be consul 
on al) diseases reauiring skill and experience. 








AMONTR, Ag'ta wanted. 90 best sel 
$250 PRY BRONSON Dewrbit, Mich 


$288 a month to one general agent in each 
county; something new; rare chance; outit 
free. E. I. C. Co., 381 Canal Street N. ¥- 








Sure cure for Epilepsy or Fits in 24 hours,free 
to poor. Dr. Kruse, 2844 Arsenal St., St. Louis. 





$72 Outtit free. Address Taus & Co., Augusta; Me. 
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COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ADVERTISING : 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 


largest advertising patrons have used it for | 
more than a quarterof a century, which is the | 


highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 








READERS of the RURAL WORLD, writ- 





BOSTON FAILURES. 


The telegraph brings us the unwel- 
|come news this, Tuesday, morning the 
| lastday of July, that the manufacturing 
| interests of Boston are in the throes of a 
‘finaneial panic, suspensions being an- 
| nounced to the extent of several million 
|dollars ina single day. Among those 
|named are C. W. Copeland & Co., boot 
| and shoe manufacturers, for $1,500,000; 
|F.S. Shaw and Bros., said to be the 
| largest tanners in the world, with liabili- 
| ties amounting to $3,500,000; Staunton 
Steam Mill Co. $90,000, and with 
large concerns, as usual, several smaller 
ones go down, one being named in New 
' York and another in Chicago. 

These are the only interests, so far re- 
ported, and disaster may stop there. It 
is, however, more than vrobable that 
others intimately identified with them 
| will tindthemselves compelled to suspend, 


these 





ing to or calling upon any one advertis- | even though temporarily, to see how they 


ing in our columns, will do us a favor if 
they will say they saw the adyertise- 
ment in this paper. 





On and after October Ist, 1883, letter 
postage will be two cents for each half 
ounce or fractional part thereof between 
all points of the United States. The rate 
will then be the same on drop letters and 
all others. No changes have been made 
in rates on other classes of matter. 





Cou. CHARLES F MILLs of Springfield, 
Ills., paid this ofhce a pleasant visit on 
Monday last. -He repdrts his Jerseys 
domg well and rapidly reaching the 
point he has determined to accowplish, 
viz: to keep no breeding female 
that cannot show a fourteen pound rec- 
ord. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








THROUGH our Notes and Correspon- 
dence column it will be seen that Rus- 
sia comes to St. Louis for corn, ‘‘Horse 
Indian corn as per sample.” The gen- 
tleman sending the letter has been a 
subscriber to the RuRAL WORLD for 
several years. ; 





THE American Forestry Congress will 
hold its annual meeting in the State Cap- 
itol St. Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, Aug. 
8th. The subject of Forestry isa very im- 
portant one to the American people, and 
all who are interested in the question 
should endeavor to be present at this 
meeting. Many valuable papers are 
promised. 








'THE meat and lard markets have not 
yet fully recovered from the geferal 
demoralization that followed the failure 
of MeGeogh, in Chicago a few weeks 
ago. So unsettled does the market con- 
tinue that the shrewdest operators are at 
sea. Inthe language of a leading pack- 
er, ‘There is nothing doing because no- 
body knows what to do.” 








THE scarcity of good peaches for 
several weeks past led a local dealer to 
order some from California, The fruit 
was out six to seven days, though com- 
ing by express at an expense of $11 
per 100 lbs. in addition to cost of fruit. 
About half the fruit reached here in 
good order, a yellow, firm variety re- 
sembling the Crawford’s Late. ‘The ex- 
periment was not repeated, being too 
costly. 








THE St. Louis market was deluged 
with a tomato crop from several sections 
the past week. Not only was Arkansas and 
Southern Illinois shipping in immense 
quantities, but the local cultivators came 
in with crushing force, and very soon 
forced out of the market all shippers at 
a distance. Prices dropped down to fifty 
cents a bushel at which the canning fac- 
tories took hold and bought freely. Such 
figures, however, gave no encourage- 
ment to shippers, while it paid the grow- 
ers in this vicinity. < 








SOME men have a happy faculty of put- 
ting the cart before the horse, as wit- 
ness the following: 

‘Separated from the soil,‘* -said Mr. 
James Parton, in a recent lecture, ‘*man 
never yet has succeeded in thriving. At 
best, without it, he is a potted plant, and 
some of the pots are miserably small. I 
have visited many factoriesin New Eng- 
land, and I find that wherever the oper- 
atiyes have a good sized garden, with 
aceess to pasture fora cow, the people 
are healthy, contented and _ saving. 
Whenever this is the case, the factory 
population is able to live without actual 
starvation or extreme destitution in 
the event of the mills being closed for 

a very long period. Whenever 
hey are separated from the soil, as in 
some of our large and crowded cities, 
there is squalor, demoralization and des- 
pair.”’ 


Now we had an idea that when a fac- 
tory hand or indeed any other city em- 
ploye had a garden with access to pasture 
for a cow it was because he was saving 
and healthy and contented; in other 
words, the latter are causes, not results. 
Men who are saving are generally con- 
tented and there are few things more con- 
duetive to health than conteutment. It 
is because so many of our artisans and 
city people generally are not saving that 
they are without the healthful acquisi- 
tions of semi-country life mentioned, and 
the same is true of many farmers who 
have no time to make a garden, keep a 
cow orbe contented and saving, that 
they are alwaysin debt, and the worry 
and trouble resulting from it; hence 
become dyspeptic, irritable, miserable 
and unhealthy, just as much so as the 
factory hand or city workman. The 
saving man makes the land, so to speak, 
and the cow and garden too, and with 


these come health, happiness and con- 
tentment. 


stand. 

By reference to our quotations of the 
wool market,. both in that city and Phila- 
delpbia, it will be seen that a number of 
the manutacturers are disposed to re- 
sume business, and are already active 
buyers, though without any signs of an 
advance in prices. ‘This at least creates 
a demand for wool and it may be legiti- 
mate. No other interests than those 
above mentioned may be in trouble, and 
it may be confined to the companies 
named; but eonsidering the late condi- 
tion of the woollen manufacturers, the 
over supply compelling them to shut 
down, and the present condition of the 
to other important industries of the 
city, we confess to a feeling of anxiety 
for those who have sent forward their 
wool and are yet wanting the morey. 








FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Many of the readers of the RuRAL 
WORLD will remember that early in the 
year 1882 we suggested the propriety of 
the farmers in their respective neighbor- 
hoods coming together now and again 
inan open, homely and fraternal man- 
ner to discuss some of the questions de- 
veloped in‘their business. We deemed 
the subject of sufficient importance to 
urge its general adoption throughout the 
state, and hence referred to it time and 
again; but it was not until Prof. San- 
born had been elected to the chair of 
agriculture in Missouri State university 
that any definite action was taken. 

That gentleman, bowever, almost im- 
mediately adopted the suggestion, and 
with the assistance of Prof. 8. M. Tracey 
and one or two other of his colleagues 
prepared tohold three Farmers’ Institutes 
in different parts of the State. These 
were held, one in Vernon county, one in 
Jackson and the other in Marion; and 
though not as successful as the interests 
involved seemed to warrant,were never- 
theless highly instructive and ery en- 
tertaining to all. And now we are 
pleased to see that the work is to be 
again commenced as the following cir- 
cular will show : 

EpiTrorR RuRAL WORLD: The Board 
of Agriculture, in pursuance of the pur- 
pose for which it was organized, the 
promotion of the agricultural interests 
of the State, will hold several Farmers’ 
Institute meetings during the present 
year. 

Able specialists will deliver practical 
addresses on topics of constant interest 
to the working farmer. 

Tbe Board desires to hold several 
meetings, one or more after harvest, dur- 
ing the month of August, and several 
during the early part of winter. 

All expenses of these Institute meet- 
ings, excepting hall hire, will be met by 
the Board. Meetings will be held where 
the interest manifested promises a good 
attendance. The Secretary is desirous 
of an early response from those com- 
munities wishing an Institute meeting, 
that speakers may be engaged in season 
for an ample notice of the meeting to be 
given. 

ASSISTANCE SOLICITED. 

The Secretary is desirous of entering 
into communication with any oneregard- 
ing new methods, new varieties of seeds 
fruits, new machinery, or improved pro- 
cesses. with he views to the distribution 
of usefulinformation and the exchenge 
of seed between the various sections of 
the State. 

Donations of objects of interest to 
Agriculture are solicited for the forma- 
tion of a museum in connection with the 
rooms of the Board, to be opento all 
visiting farmers or citizens. 

For such donations, copies of the 
Board Reports will be mailed free. ‘T'o 
any one forwarding ten cents in stamps 
for each volume of past reports, report 
or reports of Board will be mailed. 
Want of funds necessitates this tax. 

Any extension of this notice that the 
press may give will be much appreciated. 

J. W. SANBORN, Secretary. 

Department of Agriculture, Columbia, 
Mo. 

The object of these meetings is too 
well known to require much explanation. 
The tarmers of a given county or town- 
ship would like to have the dairy busi- 
ness considered and discussed both by 
themselves and experts from a distance; 
or may wish to come together to talk 
over the sheep industry, the cattle inter- 
est in all its respective bearings, or any 
one or more of the eeonomic questions 
of the day, the presentation and discus- 
sion of which might be expected to be 
not only interesting and instruetive, but 
as imparting valuable information pos- 
sessed by one or more, become of ma- 
terial benefit to all. We hope to see the 
new series of institutes undertaken with 
vigor. To this end the sympathy of the 
press and its hearty co-operation should 
be secured, that the meetings in the re- 
spective communities may be fully made 





known to all. 











! 


| SCRATCHED UFF. 
| One of our old friends 
«lows: 

COL. NORMAN J. COLMAN.—Dear Sir. 
}—You have gone back on me sure—the 
| idea of being scratched off vour subscrip- 
| tion books after staying by you for 27 
|long years—my tears are tears of an- 
| guish, but here is P. O. order for anothe: 
}year. I must have the RuRAL. 

THOs. HENSHALL. 





writes as fol- 


Troy, Kansas. 

REMARKS: The pivotal question is 
whether a subscriber goes back on the 
publisher, or the publisher goes back on 
| the subscriber, if the time paid for runs 
out, and the name goes off the list. We 
have always thought when a subscriber 
fails to renew that he is the fellow who 
has ‘*gone back.”? But seriously, the ed- 
itor and publisher never looks at the 
subscription books or mail list and does 
not know when any subscriber's time ex- 
pires, and if it is the nearest and oldest 
friend he has whose time expires, the un- 
feeling mail clerk would erase his name 
as quick as though he were a stranger. 








Demonstration that Free Trade Favors Manu- 
factures.—U. S. Census of 1880. 


Cot. COLMAN: The advocates of 
protection are forever referring to the 
free trade era of 1850 to 1860, and abus- 
ing that time, although we old ones 
know it was a time of wonderful national 
prosperity. ‘They refer to the time from 
1870 to 80 as that of protection, and for- 
get that long, awful period from 1872 to 
1879, when there were a million tramps 
on the roads, and strikes, riots, robberies 
and suicides were more frequent than 
ever known. 

Take up the compendium for the U. 8. 
census for 1880, and look at the tables of 
comparison for years 1850, 1860, 1870 
and 1880, and you will see that during 
the free trade era of 1850 to 1860, the 
number of tactories increased over seven- 
teen thousand, while the capital invesed 
in manufactures doubled. That too, 
while our population and wealth, were 
half what they were from 1870 to °s0. 

Now look at the wonderful protection 
era from 1870 to 80. With double the 
population we only added to our faeto- 
ries less than eighteen hundred!! while 
we added only about 35 per cent. to the 
capital invested. 

The true way to estimate is to suppose 
the population to be the same and then 
compare, or rather to base the compari- 
son on equal populations. In that case 
the increase under free trade from 1870 
to 1880 would have been thirty-four thou- 
sand in the number of factories, and two 
hundred per cent. in capital invested, 
whereas protection so limited and con- 
fized our manufacturing operations tbat 
the increase of factories was less than 
eighteen hundred, and of capital less 
than thirty-five per cent. This U. 8S. 
census report may be easily got hold of. 
Let eyery man who wants to know the 
truth on this great question that affects 
every household of the West and South 
as never did any other. We find that 
free trade is the true friend of manu- 
gg | industry. All this palaver 
about a home market is the veriest hum- 
bug. The best home market in the 
world is the demand of the whole world 
in our own free ports. 

CLARK IRVINE. 
Oregon, Mo. 


The attle Dard. 


The Kentucky Sales. 

The shorthorn sales of Kentucky have 
an interest and importance to the entire 
country, for they represent the highest 
breeding, the best stock, the largest 
numbers and the most wealth. They 
are indeed of commanding importance, 
for no state in the union could with the 
same ease place upon the market from 
fifty to seventy fine head a day for eight 
or nine consecutive days without notable 
effort and without missing the stock. 

It 1s true that as a whole the individual 
animals dO not command the same prices 
as of years ago, but they are of like value 
to the country; and from her borders, 
and blue grass pastures, she has for near- 
ly half a century raised and sent forth 
thousands which in their produce o- 
day represent inestimable value. But 
the men of Kentucky are changing; 
some or moving elsewhere, others are in 
declining years and yet others gone to 
that bourne whence no traveler returns; 
and the changes are notable to one who 
for years has semi occasionally visited 
the ever recurring summer sales more 
perhaps than even to themselyes. The 
men of the future are already coming to 
the front, and the Renicks, the Bedfords. 
the Vanmeters and, other suceessful 
shorthorn breeders are retiring, whilst 
the young Hamiltons, the Estills and the 
Robinsons, as represented in the late 
sales, have already caught on. 

Other states, following for vears her 
lead, have become largely interested and 
some of them representative; but Ken- 
tucky will fer along time to come oc- 
cupy her old honorable position and 
command the respect due to maternity, 
for she rocked the cradle. 

In our report of such sales aswe can 
make room for this week we have rathe1 
avoided the long lists of animals sold 
and their purchasers, and presented an- 
other series. of facts and details which 
will we hope be found interesting. 

















George M. Bedford's Sale. 

This, the opening sale of the series 
took place at Paris on the 17th July. The 
attendance of buyers was but fair, es- 
pecially from other states, and the cat- 
tle were not in the highest condition; 
hence, though some of the best individ. 
uals brought pretty good prices, the 
majority sold low. Fifty-nine animals 
were sold for the total sum of $9,780. 
Of these forty-three were «females, the 
average of which was $194.50, and six- 
teen bulls which averaged $63.85. 


They were distributed into eight 
atates, thus: 
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Of those coming to Missouri, four were 
purchased by Will R. King, viz: 68th 
Duchess of Goodness, red, calved, 1878, 
by 1750 4th Duke of Geneva, dam 19th 
Duchess of Goodness, $500. 

73rd Duchess of Goodness, red, calved 
1878 by 827 14th Duke of Thorndale, 
dam 17th Duchess of Goodness, $415. 

0th Duchess of Goodness, red, calved 
1880, by 6685 5th Lord Oxford, dam 
Twin Duchess of Goodness. $470. 

93rd Duchess of Goodness, red, calved 
1881, by 8483 11thtDuke of Sharon, dam 
60th Duchess of Goodness, $150. 

In the entire sale, there were but two 
animals that sold bigher than the highest 
price paid by Mr. King, one by 4th Duke 
of Hillhurst for $690, the other by 10tb 
Earl of Oxford for $580, both of which 
were purchased by Clayton Powell, of 
Mount Sterling, Ky. Mr. King’s are 
very highly bred, and a splendid acquis- 
ition to his herd. 

Of the others coming to this state, ten 
were purchased by Mr. J. F. Finley, of 
Breckenridge, for $1385, four by W. T. 
Hearne of Lees Summit, for $300, and a 
lonely one went to Kansas City that cost 
$50. 

Abram Renick’s Sale. 

This long expected and important sale 
came off at Sycamore near Winchester, 
Ky., on the 18th July, was very largely 
attended but proved a great disappoint- 
ment to a large number of friends ot the 
highiy bred and very’ justly esteemed 
family of Rose of Sharon cattle. Never, 
anywhere, did well-bred Rose of Sharons 
sell for the prices for which they were 
knocked off at the first and only public 
sale made by their Octogenarian owner 
and author. From this family animals 
have been exported to En®land at near- 
ly $5000 per head and largely sold in 
this country at over two thousand. At 
this sale, as we _ figure it, sixty- 
nine animals were sold, viz.: 
fifty-eight cows and eleven bulls for an 
aggregate sum of $25,725, or an aver- 
age of $372.80. 

Of the sixty-nine animals sold the dis- 
tribution by States was as follows: 


No. for’ Price. 
Kentucky..cccossccccce 41 $14,015 
PLISSOUFI. «650.0% mere » os 6,015 
Dt ntreaetoeione. 2,710 
Virginia. .......206. er | 1,410 
West Virginia.,........ 3 S05 
DOE ceener cde ene enes 1 270 
PN 6 os oeeeeKeened 1 ‘500 


Total head, 69 $25,725 
It may be interesting to further notice 
how largely this fine herd was dis- 
tributed as to individual purchasers. Thus 
E. K. Thomas, of Bourbon county, Ken- 
tucky, was the heaviest purchaser in 
point of numbers, having purchased 
eight head; G. W. Dawson, of Platts- 

burg, Missouri, six; Will. R. King, of 
Missouri, five; N. P. Oglesby. of Vir- 

ginia, four, and Sam Bell, of Kentucky, 

the same; §S. 8S. Devinney, of Ohio, 
three, and the same number by L. Swope, 
Nat Berry and Dr. Wash Miller. There 
were also five who purchased two, and 
twenty ouly one each, showing thirty- 
one purchasers all told. Whilst Ken-¢ 
tucky, as in the case of each of the sales, 
takes the heaviest share, Missouri has 
again shown herself the next best pur- 
chaser of Renick Rose of Sharons. It 
will also be seen fiat though Kentucky 
bought the largest number she only paid 
anaverage price of $341.83 for them, 
whilst Missouri paid $501.25 each for the 
twelve purchased by her more enterpris- 
ing breeders. Only one animal in the 
sale brought over $1,000, viz.: Poppy 





No. Price. 
Kentucky .. 2.200 cseeceee 26 $4,010 
BENE. 6 bGs00ancdscckee EO 3,270 
NE ee Re joe he 565 
Illinois..... RS ee ee 3 960 
ik cane oat aneean oe 2 325 
ks tee te eeee aha s ess 2 335 
NEAT PRY ay 2 185 
Virginia....... o oe cecces 1 130 | 
Total head 59 $9,780 


ing the states of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Obio, Illinois and Virginia. 
No. Price. 

Kentucky, ----+++-+++++.. 20 $5,285 

Tennessee, ..-+-+eeee eres 2 245 | 

Ohio, ..-.-+++- cece sccee 3 S00 
| Illinois, ...++++ sees eeeeee ] 325 | 
| Virginia,...-+-....++0+- a 2.500 
| 


$9.155 


Total head, 30 


Mr. A. M. Bowman, of Virginia, was 
the only purchaser from that state and 
the heaviest in the sale. Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Hamilton, of Kentucky, being 
the next in point of value and the largest 
in number. 

One noticeable feature of this sale was 
the fact that not a single animal was 
purchased for Missouri, Kansas or Iowa. 
This may be accounted for from the fact 
that many had been heavy buyers at the 
previous week’s sale and several had re- 
turned home. The Hamiltons have tor 
many years been the largest sellers of 


west. 
They have yeta very choice herd of 
highly bred Bates, and Bates topped cat- 


Bath Co., Kentucky, numbering some 
200 head, and T.C. Anderson says tu.at, 
within a radius(The Radius) f ten miles 
of Mount Se riing are found more than 
one-half of the highest bred cattle in 
North America. 


Estill and Hamilton's Sale: 

| This sale followed that of the Hamil- 
tons and came off at the same place on 
the 24th July. The firm consists, as has 
already been mentioned in the RURAL 
WORLD, of Major Robert C. Estill and 
A. L. Hamilton, both of whom reside 
near Lexington. 

- As will beseen below they made an 
excellent average. In the sale were forty- 
two animals, of which the firm owned 
thirty-six; these sold for $11,525, an 
average of over $320. Four were the 
individual property of R.C. Estill and 
sold for $1140, the remaining two belong- 





ed to his brother, W. W. Estill, and 
brought $130. 
There were twénty-four purchasers 


representing the states of Kentucy, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and Illinois. To Kentucky 
were sold twenty-six head for $7535, 
fourteen to Tennessee $4260, one to 
Ohio $600 and one to [llinois for $400. 

E. 8S. Harper, of Tennessee was the 
largest purchaser, securing seven head 
for $2900. IT. C. Anderson paid $1575 
for five, J. C. Hamilton $1560 for three, 
one of which cost him aneven thousand, 
and the well known firm of auctioneers, 
J. W.& C.C. Judy of Mlinois, paid 
$400 for the fine,bull 3rd Duke of Flat 
Creek. 

A. L. Hamilton aud his brother W. W. 
Hamilton represent in their two herds 
near Lexington over tw» hundred head 
of Shorthorns, and among them some 
very fine animals. 





Holsteins for Missouri. 


CoL. COLMAN: Through the RURAL 
Wortp C. L. Dean, of St. Louis, asks 
if any one in the city or county has a 
Holstein bull. 

I have bought ‘Vandal’ No. 360 Vol. 
3, H. H. B. 

He remains at the head of Jos. E. Mil- 
ler’s herd, Belleville Ill., until after the 
Fair season. 

On or about the 20th of October I ex- 
pect to receive him. 

Very Respectfully, 
T. C. CAMPBELL. 

P. S.—I called at your office last May 
to ask your opinion of Holstein cattle. 
and to get references to breeders. Ihave 
made one purchase and shall probably 
make others soon. I subscribed for the 
RURAL WORLD and am more than pleas- 
ed with it. Thanks for your references 
aud assistance. Truly, 

T. C. CAMPBELL. 

Manchester, Mo. 


Many thanks, friend Campbell, we 





21st, to Robert Todhunter, of Kentucky, 
$1,050, and $850 and $825 were the next 
highest prices, and these only in the case 
of two animals. Oh, what a falling off 
was there, my brethren, as compared 
with Ben B. Groom’s, and Ben F. Van- 
meter’s and others of along in 1875 and 
since. 


B. F. Bedford’s Sale. 

At B. F. Bedfords sale, at Pairs, Ken- 
tucky on the 19th of July, he sold fifty 
five head for an aggregate sum of $18,- 
175.00. Of these, forty eight were fe- 
males selling at an average of $341.50, 


and seven bulls at $355, and a general 
average of $330.45. The animals were 
distributed as follows: 


No. Price 
Kentucky ....--sseee0.. 40 $14.265 
CN 6508.0 00666604 bstuee, © 1,370 
CO a eee 880 


~ 


Pennsylvania .......... 2 650 
Towa .cccee 2 410 


IN. bo n:608 440-000 060 2 290 
BMMOER Acs ctncscesssces” 2 140 
DE cecbreccpekeesse ch 170 


Total head, 55 $18,175 


Of the animals sold, seventeen were 
Red Daisies at an average of $245; 
twenty Loudon Duchesses, average $519; 
the others were of various families. 
Will. R. King, of Missouri, purchased 
Valley Princess 30th (a Red Daisy) red, 
salved 1879, by Loudon Duke 27th 33,- 
133, dam Valley Princess 20th, $355; 
Valley Princess 34th, (a Red Daisy). red 
with white spot in face, calved 1881, by 
Loudon Duke 27th, dam Princess 4th, 
$400. W.'T. Hearne, of Lee’s Summit, 
purchased the only other one that came 
to Missouri, she being Valley Princess 
33rd, red with white spots, calved in 
1880, by Loudon Duke 27th, 33,133, dam 
Valley Princess 24th, $125. The attend- 
ance at this sale was large and the bid- 
ding spirited. 





The Hamiltons Sale. 

Messrs. J. C. and George Hamilton 
made.sale of a draft from their very large 
herds and sold on Monday, July 25, at 
Lexington, Ky. The attendance was 
fair, and for many of the animals the 
bidding was quite spirited. It will be 
noticed that Kentucky purchased just 
two-thirds of the animals sold, paying 
therefor an average of $264.25, and that 
Virginia purchasing only four paid $625 
each onan average. Thirty animals were 
offered and sold for an aggregate sum of 
$9,155. Of these,thetwenty-two females 
averaged $370 and eight bulls $127.50. 
There were fifteen pur chasers, represent 





were nof aware of your purchase. Are 
glad you did so, and hope that many 
more will. Missouri isto be the dairy 
State, and the Holsteins will help to 
make itso in propcrtion as their num- 
bers inerease. We have an abundance of 
room for a thousand such animals, and 
the money to buy them, were their mer- 
its only realized. We hope those who 
are buying will take a pride in showing 
them to their neighbors, exhibiting their 
milk and butter, and talking them up 
generally. And to those who cannot see 
them we suggest that they take special 
pains to do so at the coming fair, and to 
examine them thoroughly. 





Flock and Herd Notes. 


We shall aim to notice other sales of 
Kentucky cattle next week. 


Wm. Pritchett of Peno stock farm, 
Frankford, Pike county Mo., claims the 
date of 7th November for asaleofShori- 
horn Cattle, Cotswold sheep, Poland 
China hogs and a lot of grade cattle. 


Joseph E. Miller, the breeder of Hol- 
stein cattle, ete., of Belleville Ill., was in 
the city this week with three Holstein 
cows to be shipped to Mr. R. J. Bargen, 
of Franklin Co. Mo. He reports yet 25 
head at home, where he will be glad to 
show them. He has moreover a nice lot 
of 75 Shropshire sheep and breeds York- 
shire swine. 

What has become of the breeders of 
Kansas, that “Little Giant’* of the West 
in thoroughbred cattle breeding? Why 
hardly apy animal from all the Ken- 
tucky sales went to that state! And 
Illinois and Iowa, where are they? It 
will be noticed that Missouri has uot 
reached the end of her tether yet, though 
owning more high-priced pedigreed 
stock than any state in the union, save 
only Kentucky. And who that was in 
attendance and saw the purchases made 
will say the money was not judiciously 
expended and well invested? Missouri 
as will be seen spent over $10,000 at the 
pales and the purchases were contined to 
half a dozen breeders. 

We met Hon. T. G. Stuart, late of the 
Clarke county, Kentucky, Democrat, but 
now representative of his county in the 


House of Representatives of that 
“thoroughbred” State, an interested 
spectator at several of the sales. Mr. 


Stuart made an excellent representative, 
for he possesses in a high degree the 
qualifications out of which such men 
are made. He is one of the most indus- 
trious of men, and as enterprising as in- 
dustrious. Heis young, it is true, so 
were we all once, but then there is plenty 
of age, and the wisdom thet goes with it, 
in all our legislatures; and a good 





sprinkling of pushing, plucky young 
men, representing the material from 


shorthorns in this state and the territories | 


tle at Flat Creek, near Mount Sterling. | 


_— te 
which the honor and wealth of the na- 
|tion is to be made directly, will help 
| them wonderfully. He ought to be re- 
| elected, on his merits, unanimously. 


| Inattendance at the Kentucky sales. 
we noticed from Missouri, George Ww. 
Dawson of Plattsburg; Will R. King, 
| Marshall; W.'T. Hearne, Lee’s Summit: 
I. O. Swope, Independence; J. F. Fin. 
| ley, Breckenridge; and Dr. W. H. H. 
| Cundiff, of Pleasant Hill. All were heavy 
| purchasers except the last, who bought 
we think only one, and that Ophelia lith 
| for $275 at Renick’s sale. Of the animals 
purchased for this state, many were of 
the highest excellence, and will add 
much tofthe breeding capacity of Mis- 
souri herds. Notably so however, in the 
case of Mr. King and Mr. Dawson, who, 
| neither, ever quit bidding ona good and 
well bred animal until they got what they 
| wanted. Mr. Finley has added quite a 
number to his already large and impor- 
tant herd. 


Mr. W. R. Estill. of Estill, Mo., whe 
went to Europe in May last in company 
| with Capt. Charles E. Leonard and wife 
land Abiel Leonard and_ bride, passed 
through St. Louisfor home on Saturday 


| 


last. Heparted with the Leonards in 
| Paris enjoying themiselves finely. He 


|reports having purchased one hundred 
|and twenty head of Polled cattle, prin- 
|cipally two and three years olds and 
j about one-third bulls. They are now in 
| quarantine where they have to remain 
| «bout three mouths, but will then come 
| West to their future home for distribu- 
| tion, not only to grow up with the coun- 
| try but to cause othersto do so. There 
is a great deal of good beef to come from 
even this one importation, as will be 
realized when with unprejudiced eyes 
any good judge will look them. 
There are quite a number of large herds 
of Polled Angus and Aberdeen cattle in 
the State and many more will be brought 
into itthis summer 


T. Corwin Anderson claims that with- 
in a radius of ten miles of Mount Ster- 
ling, Kentucky, may be found more than 
half the highly breed Bates cattle to be 
found in America, and, what is more, 
stands ready to prove it too. He is him- 
self using now imported Wild Eyes Con- 
naught, 5th Duke of Vinewood, Roan 
Duke of Sideview 40673, and Lord Bates. 
5th Duke of Vinewood, a brotger to the 
sister of the Sth Duke (lately “deceased) 
is one of the finest bred and best individ- 
ual bulls in the country, measuring seven 
inches more around the heart than the 
famous}Duke of Northumbcrland, the best 


bull seen since the days of Comet. Lord 
Bates is by the pure Barring- 
ton bull, Barrington Duke of 


of Flat Creek, out of Lou Belle Geneva 
2nd, by the Bates Duchess bull, imported 
Grand Duke of Geneva. 

His herd at Sideview numbers 185 
head, besides which he is half owner of 
the Whitewater, Wisconsin, herd, where 
they have sixty-five head. These latter, 
by the terms of the original contract, are 
to be sold this season. Mr. Anderson is 
probably the largest individual owner of 
shorthorns in the world. 





AGRICULTURAL FAIRS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Their Dates and Secretaries. 

For the following carefully prepared list we 

are indebted to Festus J. Wade, secretary of 

y 
the St. Louis Fairassociation. From this list, 
which embraces almost all the fairs of any 
consequence in the country, those wishing to 
make entries can learn when and where the 
fairs will be held, and to whom all communi- 
cations should be referred: 

St. Louis, Mo., at St. Louis, October 1 to 6; 
Festus J. Wade, secretary. 

Colorado State, at Denver, July 17 to Sept. 
30; Thomas M. Nichol, secretary. 

Illinois State, at Chicago, September 24 to 29; 
8. D. Fisher, secretary. 

Iowa State, at Des Moines, August 31 to Sep- 
tember 7; John R. Shaffer, secretary. 

Indiana State, at Indianapolis, September 24 
to 30; Alex. Heron, secretary. 

Kentucky State, at Lexington, August 28 to 
September 1; H. P. Kinkead, secretary. 

Kansas State, at Topeka, September 10 to 15; 
Geo. Y. Johnson, secretary. 

Montana State, at Helena, September 3to 8; 
Francis Pope, secretary. 

Michigan State, at Detroit, September 17 to 
21; J. C. Sterling, secretary. 

Nebraska State, at Omaha, September 10 to 
15; D. H. Wheeler, secretary. . 

Ohio State, at Columbus, Sept. 3 to7; W. IL 
Chamberlin, secretary. 

Texas State, at Austin, Oct. 16 to 20; E. C. 
Bartholomew, secretary. : 

Canada, at Toronto, Sept. 11 to 22; H.J. Hill, 
secretary. 

Ontario, Guelph, Sept. 24to29; Henry Wade, 
secretary. 

Manitoba, Winnepeg, Oct. 1to 6; Acton Bur- 
rows, secretary. 

Western National, Kansas, at Lawrence, 
Sept. 3 to 8; O. E. Morse, secretary. i 

Neosho Valley, Kansas, at Neosho Falls, 
Sept. 3 to 8; R. F. Hamm, secretary. 

Tri-State, at Toledo, O., Sept. 10 to 15; John 
Farley, secretary. : 

Knox Co., Mo., at Edina, Sept. 4 to7; A. Big- 
gerstaff, secretary. e z 

Keytesville, Mo., at Keytesville, Oct.2 to7; 
Win. E. Hill, secretary. : ‘ 

Gasconda, Mo}, at Hermann, Sept.7 to 8; 
Wm. C. Boing, secretary. M 

Southeastern District Misouri, at Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Oct.9 to 13; H. A. Asthorz, secre- 
tary. f _ 

Nodaway county, Mo., at Maryville, Aug. 27 
to Sept. 1; A. P. Morehouse, secretary. 

Lafayette county, Mo., at Higginsville, Aug- 
28 to Sept. 1; Lewis T. Bell, secretary. a 

Clark county, Mo., at Kahokia, Sept. 2 to 7; 
W. H. Bishop, secretary. 

St. Clair, Bates and Henry counties, Mo., at 
Appleton City, Sept.12 to15; Asa E. Page, 
secretary. . ; i 

Saline Central, Mo., at Marshall, Sept. 4 to 35 
E. T. Orear, secretary. ie on ¢ 

Platte county, Mo., at Platte City, Aug. 25 to 
Sept. 1; E. C. Cockrill, secretary. ae 

Paris, Mo., at Paris, Sept. is to 21; T. T. 
Rodes, secretary. a . - 

Kansas City, Mo., at Kansas City, Sept. 17 to 
22; A. P. Fonda, secretary. : p. 

Franklin county, Mo., at W eshington, Sept. 
12 to 14; Chas. F. Gallenkamp, secretary. 

Moberly district, Mo., at Moberly, Sept. ll to 
15; T. E. Morrison, secretary. a 

Marion county, Mo., at Palmyra, Oct. 9to 13 ; 
F. W. Smith, secretary. _ . 

Central Missouri district, at Tipton, Sept. ll 
to 15; A P. Fitschen, secretary. z 

Audrain county, Mo., at Mexico, Sept. 18 to 
21; Jno. J. Steele, secretary. see Hie 

Shelbina, Mo., at Shelbina, Sept. 4 to 7; P- 
M. Hanger, secretary. i ; 

Knox ‘county, Mo., at Newark, Sept. 10 to 14; 
A. Fisher, secretary. t 

Jersey county, Ill., at Jerseyville, Oct. 9 to 
12; M. R. Locke, secretary. : 

Saline county, Ill., at Eldorado, Sept. 25 to 
29; Geo. B. Parsons, secretary : 

Carbondale district, Ill., at Carbondale, Oct. 
8 to 12; Sam T. Brush, secretary. | ~ 

Macoupin, Ill, at Carlinville, Sept. 4 to7; 
Geo. J. Castle, secretary. % ‘ 

White county, Ul., at Carmi, Sept. 4 to 8; R. 
S. Organ, secretary. E - 

Perry.county, Ili., at Pinckneyville, Oct. 2 to 
5; E. H. Lemen secretary. _ j 

Randolph county, IIL, at nae Oct. 10 to 
12; John G. Taylor, secretary. . 

Coles county, Ill., at Charleston, Sept. 18 to 
22; W. E. Hampton, secretary. 

St. Clair county, Ill., at Belleville, Oct. 9 to 
12; Don Turner, secretary. : : 

Greene county, Ill, at Carrollton, Oct. 16 to 
19; N. J. Andrews, secretary. < 

Montgomery eounty, Io., - Red Oak, Aug- 
28 to 31; H. E. Deemer, secretary. 

Bartholemew cousty, Ind., at Columbus, 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 1; R. Thomas, secretary oo 

Posey county, Ind., at New Harmony, © aed 
li to 14; L. Pelham, secretary. sm 

Steuben county, Ind., at Angola, Oct. 9 t 
12; B. F. Dawson, secretary. a : 

Harrison cosas: Ky., ~4 gage Aug 
21 to 24; R. V. Bishop, secretary. ou 

Union county, Ky., at Germantown, Oct 
to 14; J. A. Walton, secretary. 
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Walworth county, Wis., at Elkhorn, Sept. 
25 to 28; W. H.- Morrison, secretary. 

New Ross, Ind., at New Ross, Aug. 
Tim Miller, secretary. 





Pataska county, O., at Pataska, Aug. 2] to! 


24: G. W. Rowling, secretary. : 
a oO county, Tenn., at Dyersburg, Oct. 16 to 
20; H. Parks, Jr., secretary, 
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—Will you be kind enough to giye me the 
name or names of some one who deals in Jer- 
sey cattle, sheep and goats? Very respectful 
lv—W. C. A....-.Please refer to our advertis- 
ing columns. 


—The Plymouth Rock eggs I got from the 
oftice of the RURAL WORLD, came to hand in 
good order, and would doubtless have done 
well had notthe confounded rats got after 
them. They stole a part out of the nest, six 
hatched, and they killed three of them erel 
could get them from the nest. One died, and 
I have but two out of the setting, 
are very fine birds.—P. R., Mineral Point, Mo. 
veeee-SOMEhOw, rats and sitting hens never 
did do well together. Better separate them 
next time. 

NorMAN J. COLMAN: Enclosed find draft for 
$2 subscription for your valuable paper. At 
the same time I would request you to give 
me the address of a large firm or planter 
where I can purchase Indian corn for feeding 


to horses as per sample sent you in package | 


by this mail. I}ope it will not put you to too 
much trouble to give me the requested infor- 
mation, and, giving my best thanks in ad- 
vance, I am yours respectfully—A. R., War- 
saw, Russia, June 3rd, 1885,.....- You are res- 
pectfully referred to Messrs. A. J. Child & Co., 
No. 209 Market street, St. Louis, Mo., who can 
purchase for you in any quantities and at best 
market rates. 

—I reported in latter part of April and May 
that we in this part of Illinois would have no 
wheat, that farmers were plowing up their 
wheat and planting to corn, and others pas- 
turing theirs. But when harvest time came 
we find a great many farmers have reaped 
from an average of a half to two-thirds of a 
crop of wheat. Oats generally good with a 
good hay and clover crop, and corn I believe 
never more promising; and as to fruit, we 
can rejoice at the abundant supply., Since 
July 12thI have barreled and shipped 1172 
barrels of apples, also lot of peaches, plums, 
and Siberian crabs; and two other houses 
buying and shipping from here. We will ship 
more appies irom nere this season than last 
year. We feel happy tothink we are so blest. 
Yours truly—W. B. W., Mt. Vernon, Ill, July 
28, 1883. 

—The rainy weather of late has greatly im- 
peded hay-making. The hardest storm this 
season yisited this place last Friday, July 13; 
the damage done to crops, fruit trees, etc., 
was guite large. Stacks of wheat were blown 
to pieces, shocks of wheat and oats not yet 
stacked were scattered promiscuously about 
the field, and soaked with the drenching rain; 
fruit and shade trees were uprooted and 
broken to pieces. The most damage was done 
to peach trees; where exposed to the wind 
great numbers of trees have been destroyed. 
Early apples are being shipped in large quan- 
tities to Springfield and Chicago, the latter 
place being considered the best market. 
There being no buyers at this place, growers 
ship their own apples. Strawberries thissea- 
son paid well; Mr. James Davis, the princi- 
pal grower at this place, picked and shipped 
1000 cases of 16 quarts each; for these Mr. 
Davis received $2 per case net; his patch con- 
tains an area of 4; acres. Raspberries are 
all gone, the crop this season was very good. 
Blackberries, owing to the late frosts were 
short this season, the yield however was bet- 
ter than first expected. Yours respectfully— 
Junior, Godfrey, Ill., July 19, 1883. . 

—Will you give me the experience of some 
good farmer on the clover question? I have 
a fine clover patch, which I have cut once. 
Now, I wantto knowif I cut it the second 
time, if it will seed itself without resowing. I 
want to sow the land in wheat this fall. 2nd 
question. Will clover be injurious to an or- 
chard that has beenin bearing two years? 
Please answer through the RURAL WORLD, 
and oblige a reguiar reader of the same. 
Not more than25 per centof a wheat crop 
in this county; average oat crops. Corn 
promises to be good with afew more rains; 
fair apple crop; the peach crop is rather light 
on account of late frosts. Our stock hogs are 
doing well inthe woods this summer; the 
range for cattle and horses is very fine; have 


had plenty of rain so far.—J.8. T., Alden’| their size. 


Springs, Mo......REPLY. If the heads of the 
second crop of clover are well filled with seed 
and the clover is plowed under and the land 
is sowed to wheat you can rely upon a full 
crop of clover again, if the land is plowed in 
early spring, whether in one year or ten 
years. We have knownclover seed so turned 
under to lay for twenty years in the soil and 
when plowed again the clover to come up as 
thick as it could stand. The soil was plowed 
quite deep, however. In more particular re- 
ply to yourinquiry we will say that, of course 
if you cut off and remove the second crop, 
containing the seed, it would be impossible to 
reseed the land, unless athird crop grew,con- 
taining seed, which we have known to be the 
case in very favorable seasons when the two 
first crops were cut quite early. Clover isa 
good crop for a bearing orchard. 

CoOL. CoLMAN: Ihave some new white oak 
land, and several hundred bushels air-slaked 
lime, some under shelter and some exposed 
torains. Is the latter injured thereby? Will 
it pay to haul this lime on to such land? if so, 
how should I apply, leave on surface or plow 
under, and how much to the acre? Will the 
lime be a benefit or not, applied around the 


roots of fruit trees? Please answer, and 
oblige an old-timer, but a newbeginner. 
Respectfully, 
a ¥. 1. 


Mexico, Mo. 

REMARKS: The best way to tell the value of 
the lime applied to the soil, is te make an ex- 
periment by spading a few loads over the 
soil and seeing what effect it has on the 
vegetation. It maybe that the soil is not 
lacking in lime. If not, it will do no good. If, 
however, the soil is lacking in lime constitu- 
ents, it will prove valuabie and will pay you 
well to haul and apply a shallow coating to 
your soil. It will sooner or later prove valu- 
able to all kinds of fruit trees, and can be ap- 
Plied to the soilof orchards with beneficial 
results at almost any time. The fact of its 
being exposed, will do it no injury. Lime is 
Sometimes useful on clay soils, by improving 
their mechanical condition. Inthis manner 
it may not only render a clay soil more easy 
to work, but also increase its capacity for ab- 
Sorbing and retaining fertilizing elements. 
The principal effect of the application of lime, 


is to favor the decomposition of humus in the 
Soil, 





If your horses have sore shoulders, 
‘cratches, cuts or open sores of any kind, 
Use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 
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Oil on Harness and Horses’ Hoots. 


| CoOL. COLMAN: Which is the best way to 
grease harness, and what kind of oil should 
be used? What kind of oil should be used on 
horses’ hoofs, and how often applied? Please 
answer through RURAL WORLD, and oblige— 
Subscriber....... The best kind of oil to use on 
harness is Neat’s Foot oil, to be obtained at 
almost any drug store, or harness store. Ap- 
ply with hand or sponge, or a piece of cloth. 
No fear of gettingtoo muchin. Rub harness 
| dry after oil has had time to soak in. 
| harness clean afterwards by washing, using 
Oil the harness oncea month. 


heep 


| castile soap. 
| Use no oil whatever on horses’ hoofs; oil does 
' more damage than good. Keep the hoof in 





|anatural state and it will keep sound and 
| growimg. 

} a2 . 

| A New Horse Disease in Idaho. 

| CoL. CoLMAN: There seems to be some 
diseuse among my horses which works very 


strangely, and I don’t know how to treat it. 
A tew days ago I found a nice yearling on the 
range, which I noticed had a gooddeal of 
trouble in breathing. It seemed perfectly 
well the day before, and on driving it to the 
corral, 1 found its nose was a good deal swol- 
len, also one eye, and bloody water running 
from the nose. The swelling increased very 
rapidly, and in two or three hours it could 
not b-eathe through the nose at all, and with 
much difficulty through the mouth, and in 

less.than twelve hours it was dead. This colt 
| had always run on the range, never having 
| been fed any dry feed—I never feed my stock 
| horses, winter nor summer. 

Again, yesterday I found one of my saddle 
horses, that has been used all the spring, and 
part of the time kept up on dry feed, hay, no 
grain, with his legs covered with little lumps, 
as if caused by gnats or mosquitoes, butin a 
few hours his legs commenced to swell, and 
u8 they do, the lumps gradually disappear. 
To-day his legs are badly swollen, and the 
water is running from his nose. On getting 
him in, I tried to bleed himin the neck, but 
the blood wouldn’t flow, after cording the 
neck and opening the vein, sol bled him in 
the mouth. This morning I gave him a dose 
of oil, his appetite seems pretty good, and he 
may pull through. 

Iheard, a day or two ago, that another 
party inthis vicinity has lost eight or ten 
head just in the same way. What is it, and 
what can J] do for them? 

Can you tell me where I can get a good re- 
liable work on the diseases of horses and 
their treatment, and the price of it? Would 
like to have one that uses simple remedies 
and don’t require a drug store. 

By answering the above through the RURAL 
WORLD, you will greatly oblige a constant 
reader. 8.F. T. 

REPLY: The Orange, Judd Publishing Co., 
New York City, have issued a number of 
valuable works on the horse. By addressing 
them for a lisc and telling them what you 
want, you can probably obtain it. 





The Growth of Colts. 
LAWS THAT GOVERN THEIR SIZE. 


In the general horse markets of this coun- 
try, nothing isso great a disparagement to a 
reudy sale asthe wantof size. No matter 
how powerfully the horse may be built, with 
astrong body on short limbs, no matter how 
much capacity he may have for digestion and 
work, if he is small, he brings only a meagre 
price, and is led away with the contemptuous 
opinion that he is only a pony. Likethe nub- 
bins in the corn crib, he is estimated to be of 
very little value. The attainment of size is 
the labor of sciéntific breeding and generous 
nourishment. Undoubtedly the law that 
“Like produces like, or the likeness of some 
ancestor” refers as much to size as to form, 
color, temperament, and action, and the suc- 
cessful effort to change a lawis the gradual 
result of long-continued crossing and treat- 
ment. If the average height of a certain fam- 
ily of horsesis 1433 hands, like that of the 
pure-bred Arab, for instance, without the as- 
sistance of larger out-crosses, it would require 
many generations of selection of the largest 
specimens of sires and dams before a family 
could be established that would be materially 
larger than the average Arab. Even then the 
largest and best specimens of brood mares 
would often breed back to their ancestor’s 
type, and often produce foals, under the most 
favorable circumstances, that would disap- 
pointthe breeder, by the diminutiveness of 
Great size is evidently the result 
of persistent cultivation. The horse of the 
Plains, as wellas the horse of the Desert, the 
Mustang, as well as the Indian pony and the 
Norwegian horse, show that Nature has plac- 
ed the limit of natural growth at from 12 to 
15 bands high. If this height isto be increas- 
ed, it must be done by domestic treatment. 
In our country, of broad plains and high 
table-lands, of splendid family turnouts and 
ponderous transfer wagons, of carefully-pre- 
pared pleasure drives and elegant equestrian 
promenades, the little horse has no chance 
for competition with horses of greater 
strength and more commanding proportions. 
The pony in size, however much of a horse 
he may be in fact,is banished to the use of 
children, or kept, like pack mules, for the 
pleasure of tourists over mountain passes. 
How then, the question arises, can size be at- 
tained without sacrificing stamina and har- 
monious proportions? forthe weedy, long- 
legged, shallow-flanked, and light-waisted 
horse is much more to be dreaded than the 
fussy, pottering little pony. The law of Na- 
ture governing size is first tobe consulted. 
Both the sire and dam should be as perfect 
specimens as can be found, in size as well as 
in general proportions. Nothing deteriorates 
horse progeny so much as the selection of 
unsound and manifestly imperfect parents. 
Public policy should demand the passage of 
statutory prohibitions in every State of the 
Union against breeding from unsound and 
weedy sires and dams. If such legal dis- 
abilities had been applied when the Govern- 
ment was formed, the average horses of this 
country would have been advanced many 
generations over their present state of per- 
fection. 

The sire, before conception, should not only 
be generously fed, but he should receive that 
| 4ount of daily exercise that will keep, in a 
| vigorous, healthful condition, a well-develop- 
ed physique. Nothing is more deleterious to 
| the progeny, than anobese inaction as the 
| daily life of the sire. When such treatment 
does not produce positive incompetency, it 
‘ manifests itself in an enfeebled offspring. The 
{ colt is either blemished, or weedy, or dwarf- 
|ed. The lawofthe preservation of physical 
powers is judicious exercise; and to suppose 
that the stallion that remains a prisoner in 
| his stall for weeks in succession will produce 
large, strong, robust colts, is to believe that 
the arm which remains inactive for months 
at your side will possess the strength of the 
mighty right arm of Richard the Lion-Heart- 
ed. 
While carrying the foal, the mare, too, must 











COLMAN’S 


| be properly nourished and exercised, and | 


sheltered from inclement weather. 


| Very frequently you hear the remark from | 
horse breeders that the brood mare must not 


be kept in high condition, butthe danger of 
an impoverished condition is much more to 
be apprehended. The fatus is fed by the 
blood of the dam. If she is half-starved, if 
she is exposed to the inclemencies of the 


| bly follows that the coit will manifest ema- 
ciation somewhere in his physique. If not in 
his want of size, it will be shown in his en- 
teebled constitution. 

The time ot foaling has a positive influence 
upon the size of the colt. Occasionally may 


be founda breeder who prefers a fall colt, | 


but all Nature seems to decide injfavor of the 
spring time, as the more auspicious period 
fur size and power. Independently of the 
weather, the growth of the colt until weaning 
time depends almost solely upon the quan- 
tity and quality of ‘the dam’s flow of 
milk, and in both respects it is much 
superior in tne warm, gemal weather 
of spring and summer, when the abundance 
of grass and natural exercise stimulate its 
production, than when the severe cold of 
winter requires much of her dry feed to sus- 
tain her own life. The fall colt is generally 
stunted, not only is his coat rougher and 
harsher, but his form approaches more to 
the dwarf-like proportions of the tough 
Canadian pony. The breeders of the blood 
horse manage to have their foals dropped as 
soon after New Year’s Day as possible, be- 
cause their age during that entire year dates, 
by arbitrary turf usage, from the first day of 


or month of their birth. 
much, if not more, than to any other, must be 
attributed the great size of the American 
race-horse. Being foaled so early in the 
year gives himtime for growth before the 
midsummer heat brings the swarm of flies 
that almost eat up alive the young and ten- 
der colt, only a few weeks old, that has not 
strength enough to fight successfully these 
persistent pests. Coming so early in the 
year, he receives strong nourishment from 
his dam, that is generously fed. As his 
growth keeps pace with the advance of the 
season, her flow of milk is increased by the 
growth of the spring grass and the warmth of 
the returning sun, and his growing appetite 
is thus abundantly supplied. When weaning 
time comes, in the autumn, he has grown 


To this one fact, as 


so large and strong that he can eat 
and digest strong dry feed, without 


suffering the least check in his growth, pro- 
vided always he has abundant exercise, with 
a sheltered and warm bed. The proper time 
for weaning the colt, with reference to his 
future growth, has long been a mooted ques- 
tion. The uniyersal practice has settled upon 
the age of six months but the writer knows 
of a breeder who never weans his colts till 
the mareis within a month or six weeks of 
her succeeding parturition. He claims, that 
when the dams are well cared for, this prac- 
tice is not too great a drain upon their pbysi- 
cal capacities. Moreover, if it was, then na- 
ture or instinct would force them to wean the 
colt without the interference of man, which 
is never the fact. His brood mares, even to 
old age, are strong and healthy, and constant 
breeders. But the effect upon the size and 
stamina of the colts is remarkable. Nearly 
every one of them overtops. both sire and 
dam, while their depth of girth and fulness 
ot flank and breadth of quarters, with strong 
limbs and ample muscles, would indicate 
that his practice of weaning them in the 
eleventh hour is productive of great size and 
strength in the offspring. The 
beneficial result upon the colt at least, is 
susceptible of scientific explanation. Noth- 
ing inthe form of nourishment that man can 
devise for the colt, is equal to his mother’s 
milk. It produces more sustenance for the 
bones and muscles and nerves and blood and 
the general system than anything else the 
colt caneat. That which produces size and 
power in the colt must all be taken in at the 
mouth before itcan be assimilated, tothe up- 
building of his physique. If the dam, there 

fore, is generously fed, on strong, wholesome, 
nutritious food, it follows that bothin quality 
and quantity her milkis the most nutritious 
food the colt can receive. But the most ap- 
proved practices in the blue grass regions in 
Kentucky are notcontent with this gradual 
development of growth from natural sources. 
The colt is fed crushed oats, and in some in- 
stances corn meal, as soon as he is able to 
take artificial food. Within a few weeks 
after his birth he receives his daily feed at 
his mother’s side, either in her manger or in 
one separate, and long before he is weaned, 
he caneat and digest strong food, like a 
well-matured horse. This early forcing pro- 

cess shows its results from the very begin- 

ning. The colt grows amazingly fast, like 
early vegetables in a hot-bed. At two years 

of age he is almost developed, and unless his 

teeth are examined, no one would believe he 

was only in the second year of his babyhood, 

But climate andthe grass have also much 

influence in this process of rapid develop- 

ment. 

The colt in Kentucky, with no better care is 
as far advancedin his three-year-old form 
as one five years oldin Vermont. Thereason 
isobvious. In Kentucky, he can run out 
nearly all winter without serious exposure; 
and the bine grass, whose roots draw their 
nerve and bone nutrition from the strong 
limestone formation of the soil, grows so 
luxuriantly through the autumn that it 
hangs over throughout the winter, and forms 
both shelter and warmth for the young ten- 
der grass that grows even in January. 

California also possesses the climate and 
soil and grasses that promote rapid growth 
and development. t'Eva and Sweetheart, in 
Col. Stanford’s string of trotters, looked like 
aged horses when they were only two and 
three years old. 

But while climate and soil contribute large - 
ly to the bone, muscle, and growth of the 
colt, yet generous feeding and comfortable 
quarters are necessary toinsure the desirable 
size; care during the first two winters gener- 
ally determines the future form of the colt. 
Especially isthis true with reference to the 
attention he receives during the first winter 
after he is weaned. If he has only rough fod- 
der, and is subjected to constant exposure, 
he is sure to be stunted. His growth and 
prosperous condition then seem to stop sud- 
denly after he is weaned, and he remains at 
a standstill throughout the winter and spring, 
till the early grass again starts his growth. 
But then much valuable time has been lost 
in the period of his growth that can never be 
recovered. Moreover, his system has been 
stunted,and his subsequent growth is, like 
that of a pony, more in breadth than in 
height. All this is remedied if sufficient food 
and shelter are given to the young colt dur- 
ing the first winter of his existence; and if 
the same generous treatment is continued 
during the second winter, then the possibility 
of stunting him has passed away. Every 
consideration, monetary and useful, of value 
and beauty, favors the horse of fine size. 
Whatever specialty the small horse may fill, 





weather, whose assaults require all the vital | 
energies of her nature to withstand,it inevita- | 


January, without reference to the exact day | 





RURAL 


Our farmers, and breeders of } 
generally, should make it a special point to 
exclude from the harems dwarfed stallions 
and diminutive mares. Then they should | 
give heed to the proper care and feeding of | 
the colts dvring the years of their more rapid | 
growth, and they would not only benefit 
themselves pecuniarily, but would contribute 
to the permament value of the horse stock of | 
this country in the future ages. | 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


It is stated that % per cent. of the Russian 
people are illiterate. 


Wise’s Axle Grease is alw ays uniform and | 
can be relied on. 

Charles H. Copefield, 6 feet 8 inches high, is 
the tallest man in Massachusetts. 

Julius E. Koch, St. Louis, Mo., says: “My 
experience is that Brown’s Lron Bitters gives 
perfect satisfaction.” 
» The tallest Princess in the 
Crown Princess ot Denmark. 
inches high. 


world is the 

Sheis 6 feet 2| 

It is calculated that during the last. six 

} months 285 persons were killed or drowned 
jn this country, 





fect. Unequalled for 
| samples of the colored cloth at the dri 


brilliancy. See the 





“America is the asylum for the oppressed 
of all nations, but not for the paupers of all 
nations,” is the neat way the Cincinnati In- | 
quirer puts it. | 
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Every color of the Diamond Dyes is pers 

| , | 

| gists. | 
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“Five Dr.’s; no end of medicine; no relief. | 
| Dr. Benson's Skin Cure has driven away all 
eruptions and I'm nearly well.” IdaC, Young, 
Hamilton, Ill., Druggists keep it, $1 per pack- 


age. | 


Three years’ constant study in Italy will | 
make an American girl know too much to | 
sing in church, and too little to be useful in | 
opera,—N. O. Picayune. 


The Society of Friendsin England has re- 
pealed the prohibition of marriage between 
first cousins, which has been in force in that 
body for nearly 200 years, 

Two-thirds of a Bottle Cures.—Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I have been 
taking your “Favorite Prescription” for “fe- 
male weakness.” Before Il had taken it two 
days I began to feel stronger. I have taken 
two-thirds of a bottle and believe Lam cured. 
Gratefully, Mrs, H. C. Lovett, Watseka, LIL. 

Fanny Conley, the fat cireus woman, went 
to sleep, turned over on her face, and suffo- 
cated, being unable to turn herself on ac- 
count of her great weight. 

The most deadly foe to all malarial disease 
is Ayer’s Ague Cure, a combination of vege- 
table ingredients only, of which the most 
valuable is used in no other known prepara- 
tion. This remedy is an absolute and certain 
specific, and succeeds when ajl other medi- 
cines fail. A cure is warranted, 

The largest private reading institution in 
Germany is the property of M. Borstell, a 
Berlin bookseller, who has a circulating li- 
brary of over 600,000 volumes, 

Georgia farmers are buying large bells for 
use as alarms in case of tramps. In some 
neighborhoods a farm bell will summon a 
dozen families. 

Epilepsy of Nine Years.—“I thank the giver 
of all good gifts,” writes J. N. Marshall, of 
Granby, Newton Co., Mo., “for giving me 
Samaritan Nervine. It cured my daughter's 
epileptic fits, of 9 years standing.” Get at 
druggists. $1 50. 

Lexington, Mo., has a female coal miner. 
After attending to her household duties she 
shoulders her pick and works with her hus- 
band in the mines. 

A pond at Milford, Ms., which was stocked 
with black bass five years ago, was thrown 
open to the public onthe 7th ult. Four or 
five hundred people caught3000 pounds of fish 
on that day. 

Gentlemen—Your Hop Bitters have been of 
great value to me. Iwas laid up with ty- 
phoid fever forover two months and could 
get no relief until I tried your Hop Bitters. 
To those suffering with debility or any one in 
feeble health, I cordially recommend them. 
J. C. Stoetzel, 683 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wm Mortimer, a one-handed compositor 
in the office of the Carbon, Pa., Advocate, 
fastens his stick diagonally across the ‘“t” 
box, and sets, corrects, and distributes 8000 
ems of solid minion a day. 

Hot Springs of Arkansas. 

Much has been said of this wonderful place, 
but one can hardly realize what itis without 
visiting it. 
The name, Nature’s Wonderland, it well de- 
serves—some of the most wonderful cures 
having been made by its waters. Rolling out 
of the mountains in vast quantities, these 
slorious waters seem to extend a helping hand 
to all, and invite you to accept of their life- 
giving qualities. Hot as they are, a more 
pleasant drink cannot be found, and after 
having bathed in them one feels much re- 
freshed. 
Send to the undersigned for a copy of illus- 
trated pamphlet lately issued. Same will be 
mailed free. 
F. CHANDLER, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

St. Louis Mo, 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen, Pass Agt. 











Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO X40 LBS., 


AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


ADDRESS, 
N. J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo 


Man and wife to work on place in 
country. Apply P. O. Box 2433, St. 


600 Olive Street. : 
WANTE 


Louis, Mo. 








Mah vena 


| solicited. 
| ¥ P. MUIR, Chicago, II1., live stock auction- 


ly answered. 


} Catalogue and price list free. 


|} ington Lad at head of herd. 








AMES W. JUDY, Tallula, Menard count y, 
llls., live stock auctioneer. Sales made 

in all parts of the country. Refers to any 
breeder in the west. 
HIL, C. KIDD, Lexington, Ky., live stock 
auctioneer, Sales promptly attended to 

in all parts of the country. Correspondence 





+ eer, Sales made in any part of the United 
states or Canada, All correspondence prompt- 


(= JOHN SCOTT, Nevada, lowa, live stock 
auctioneer, Sales made in all parts of 
the country, at reasonable rates. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
H B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
it. Horn Cattle, Poland China Hogs and 
Ssevwels Sheep. Anything inthe herd for 
sale, 

W. BLA’ KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
ev ,er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine ot best strains. Correspondence 
invited, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. 


BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
e large English Berkshire Swine ot the best 
quality. Imported stock at head of herd. 


ERSEY RED HOGS and Spanish andAmer- 
@ ican Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. 
N. Rozelle, Breckenridge Mo. 


EFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
‘ ATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
und breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited, 








QHORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 

0 enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine lmported Kirklevy 

stock for sale at 
all times, 


ZF ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 

of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families, Stock 
forsale, Inspection invited. 





RK, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
— of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd, Prices reasonable. 4 


“AMES H. PARK 





A NGUS AND GALLOWAY CATTLE—W. H. 
y and A, Leonard, Meunt Leonard, Mo., im- 
porters und breeders of Angus and Galloway 
cattle and Spanish and native Jacks, 


W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merinosheep, 
« Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Rocheport, Mo. Hav 400 rams ready for this 
year’s service, 
HARLES E. LEONARD, proprietor Ra- 
venswood herd of Shorthorn Cattle, im- 
ported Spanish Jacks and Jennets and Meri- 
no Sheep, Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., or Prince- 
ton, Mo. P. R. R, 


-JiIGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo, ¢ rs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd, 





W H. & THOS. C. EVANS, Sedalia, Mo., 
« Breeders of Short-Horn Cattle, Berk- 
shire Hogs. Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
Chickens and Pekin Ducks. 





> W. GENTRY, Sedaha, Mo., breeds an: 
- deals in Thoroughbred Merino Sheep o 
largest size and best quality. Rams and ewe> 
always forsale at prices as low as the lowest. 
r C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, Iowa, breeder 
. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams tor sale. 








ILL R. KING, Peabody, Marshall, Saline 
Co., Mo., breeder of Short-horn cattle 
and Cotswold sheep. Grand Airdrie No, 8659 





AVID A. WATTS, Breeder of Poland-Chi- 
na Hogs, Sumner, Laurence Co., Ill. y 
herd has been selected from the most promi- 
nent herds of Ohio and Indiana and has tak- 


en over 100 premiums at fairs. Stock record- 
ed in Ohio and Central Records. Pedigrees 
furnished. All inquirers promptly answered. 
A lot of pigs now ready for shipment. Send 
orders early to get good selections. 





(Successors to % AKERS, 
ae 7 Warrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P.C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express 
Corresvondence solicited. , 









STUBBY 440. 

Samuel Jewett, Independence, Mo., breeder 
of improved Spanish Merino sheep. Rams for 
sale, 

Stubby 440 bred by me, sire a ram_ bred by 
R. Atwood, called Vermont Wrinkly, dam bred 
by J. J. Crane. He is of Robinson and Atwood 
blood, SAMUEL JEWETT, 3 
Independence, Mo.” 


Sheep for Sale, 


T have about 150 high-grade Merino ewes, 
mostly two years old, though some are three 
and four, with from 70 to 80 lambs by their 
side, for sale. Price $10 each for the ewes, the 
Inmbs included. They sheared trom 9 to 20 
Ibs. each this year and averaged le lbs. Come 
and see them. 

2-200 Registered Rams for sale. 

H. V. PUGSLEY, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


GREAT SALE OF 


Short Horn Cattle 
AT DEXTER PARK, CHICAGO. ILL., 
On Thursday, Aug. 16, 1883. 


Me srs. Pickrell, Thomas & Smith, 


| Harristown, IIL, 
Authorize me to sell about 65 splendid indi- 
viduals of such families as Rose of Sharon, 
Young Mary, Young Phyllis, Pearlette, Cam- 
bria, ete., etc. For catalogue or any particu- 

lars address as above. 

LoL. J. W. JUDY, Auctioner. 

JERSEY CATILeE. 
I have one of the largest herds in the coun- 
try composed of the choicest and most fash- 
ionable strains, all registered in the A. J.C. C, 








Ss. H.R. a Renick Rose of Sharon at head of 
herd, Goodstock for sale, . 





PALMER, Sturgeon, Boon County, Mo., 

. breeder of Short-horn cattle. Stock for 

sale. Fifth Duke of Acklem (Rose of Sharon) 

a Commander (pure) Booth at head of 
herd. 


NAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
S yorter and breeder of registered Ameri- 
can Merinosheep, Satisfaction guaranteed to 
purchasers. 

ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 





R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., 
Ve importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited, 





P S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
+ porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep, 
Satistac on guaranteed, Call or write. 
R T. MCCULLY & BRO., Lees Summit, Mo., 
_\. breeders and importers of thoroughbred 
Merino sheep of the very best strains. VDrices 
reasonaLlle and satisfaction guaranteed. 
BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
e) . ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





1 B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
J. county, Mo., breeder of Merino sheep. 
7,000 to select from. Call or write. Prices 
reasonable. 
Tos. E. MILLER, Ellwood Stock Farm, 
Belleville, IL, breeder of Holstein cattle, 
Shropshire sheep and Yorkshire swine. 
O71 F. MILLS, Springfield, I11s., importer 
Jand breeder of Clydesdale horses, Jersey 
cattle, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. 
Purity of blood and reasonable prices guaran- 
teed. 
HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices, Ship from St. Louis, 











R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 





R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 

county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 
tle. Ornanthe Duke at head of herd. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., Breeder 
ot Short-Horn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep. 
Sharon Geneva 10497 at the head of herd. 
Young bulls for sale. 
H V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 

. Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
iana, Mo, 


ETH WARD & SON, Westport, Mo., breed- 
w) ers of the best families—Airdrie Duchess- 
es, Fletchers, Barringtons, Kirklevingtons, 
Wild Eyes,Roan Duchesses,JHudson Duchess- 
es, Constances, Minas, Hilpas, Darlingtons, 
Craggs, Rose of Sharons, Vellums, Mazurkas, 
Miss Wileys, Barmpton Roses, Young Marys. 
Oxford ot Vinewood 3d, 33427, at head of herd. 
Young stock for sale 

W. ASHBY, Locust Grove Herd, Calhoun, 
- Mo., Breeder of Berkshire swine of fhe 
largest and best quality. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
ERMAN ROESCH, St. Louis, Mo., Bird 
Fancier and Pet stock Breeder, will buy, 
sell and exchange High-class Poultry, Pig- 
eons and pet stock. Hus forsale: Dogs, Rab- 
bits, Guinea-pigs, Ferrets, Maltese cats, Ca- 
naries, Red-birds,.Mocking-birds. Eggs for 
hatching from 20 varieties of land and water 
fowls. Send stamp for price list. 


(+ C. WRIGHT, Pacific, Mo., or 906 Pine St., 
. St., Louis, Breeder of Plymouth Rock, 
Game Bantam, Georgia Shawl Neck Game 
chickens, best in U. S8.; Pekin Ducks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Bronze Turkeys, and all kinds of 
fancy fowls. Eggs for hatching. Also Jersey 
Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. . 


PURE BRED YORKSHIRE PIGS. 
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the larger horse will serve much better. 


() .JOHN 8. BLYHOLDER 


2717 Franklin Ave. 





work a specialty. 


Crossed Yorkshire and Berkshire, and cross- 
ed Yorkshire and Chester (the best cross) for 
sale. Send ag me J. H. PARSONS 


Herd Register. Young bulls cheap. York- 
shire pigs. R, R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo, 


The Standard Bred Trotting Stallion, 
MONITOR (1527) foaled 1877, color black, 16 
hands high, he by Merchant (599), he by Alex- 
ander’s Belmont (64), both their dams by 
Mambrino Chief (11); dam 7rojana by Trojan 
(312), he by Flying Cloud (134), he by Vt. Black 
Ifawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackgon (4), Trojan’sd@w by Abdallah (1), the 
sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian (10), stands at 
the stables of the Colman Nursery Co., onthe 
Olive Street road five miles west of the St. 
Louis city court house’ He is descended from 
the best trotting families on the side of both 
sire and dam, and is tast and level-headed, 
He won a $2,000 match race when three years 
old, within sixty days after having his first 
harness put upon him, over C, L. Hunt’s Cash 
Boy—double distancing him the first heat. 
Terms, $25 in advance. Pasturage for mares 
from a distance $1.50 per week. Address 
C.D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD Oftice, 600 Olive St., St. Louis, 


THE STANDARD BRED 


Trotting Stallions, 


GOODWOOD, by Woodford Mambrino, at 
Rich Hill, Bates Co., Mo.; 


BAIR (1689), at Pierce City. For furth- 
er information address L. E. Clement, Pierce 
City, Mo., or call on M,. Ervin, Rich Hill, Mo, 











t will cost only a cent. 
M:I:L:K:M:E:INn, 
—BUTCHERS AND GROCERS— 
Send your address on a postal card and re- 
ceive information, solid facts and proofs,which 
will show you how you can save agreat dealof 
money every day, every week and every year, 
in your business This is worth looking into. 
HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO.,, 72 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
TICKNOR & CO., 
The well-known Merchant Tailors of St. Lou- 
is (established in 1857), will upon request send’ 
free by mail a full line of samples of piece 
goods, their rules for self-measurement, 
prices, ete., thus enabling you to order from 
them clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 














RUBBER ROOFING 

Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will 
last a lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for 
Book Circular, with references and samples, 
tree. INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and 155 Duane St., New York 





Free! Cards and Chromos.—We will 
send free by mail a sample set of our large 
German,French and American,Chromo Cards, 
on tinted and gold grounds, with a price list 
of over 200 different designs, on receipt of a 
stamp for postage. We will also send tree by 
mail as samples, ten of our beauttful Chro- 
mos, on receipt of ten cents to pay for pack- 
ing and postage; also enclose a confidential 
price list of our large Oil Chromos. Agents 
wanted, Address F. GLEASON & CO., 46 Sum- 
ner Street, Boston, Mass. 








Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, 
Fishing Tackle, Seines, Nets, Knives, 
rs, om Hammocks, etc. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Ad@a@ar 
GREAT WESTERN’ GUN WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, P4. 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR! For mak- 
ing Apple Jelly,Sc#zhum,Ma- 
ple Syrup and Sugar. Circulars sent free 








oristell, St. Charles Uo., Mo. 


WHITENACK, BORDINE & CO,."°samze™ 
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Sunday Observance, Laws, Amusements and 
Abuses. 
(CONTINUED.) 

Besides the discharge of his social 
duties towards his fellow-man, man as 
creature, is still further bound by obliga- 
tions of a higher order toward his Crea- 
tor. Before the origin of profane his- 

tory, and at the very dawn of the human 
race, we see Cain and Abel making their 
offerings to the Supreme Being, and thus 
acknowledging their dependence on Him. 
This sense of dependence on a supreme 
being, is a sentiment deeply, and I might 
almost say, universally impressed on the 
whole human race. Cicero has substan- 
tially said: There is no nation that has 
not its gods, its priests and its sacrifices. 
Pliny makes mention of certain infidels 
of his time, who denied the existence of 
the gods, but when they found them- 
selves in imminent danger, then they 
forgot their infidelity, and then they be- 
came as anxious as the most fervent be- 
liever, to ubtain the assistance of these 
same gods, whose existence just a mo- 
ment before, they had so stoutly denied. 

Among mos: nations, fixed days, in the 
course of time, were set apart and dedi- 
cated to the service of the gods. 

This we find to have been the case, 
from a very early period of history, and 
passing by the remotest records of other 
nations, we come downto the Jewish 
people, among whom we find established 
a large number of festivals or holidays, 
and notably that of the Sabbath, which 
recurred every seventh day,and the most 
exact observance of which, among them, 
was of most rigorous obligation. No 
servile work was allowed to be preform- 
ed on that day. Just here we may re- 
mark, that there are three different 
classes of works. 

1, Servile works, such as ave preformed 
by servants, work hands, or helps, or 
persons who serve others ina menial 
sapacity. Works of this class are for- 
bidden on Sunday, except in case of 
necessity. ‘ 

2. There are hberal works, such as to 
teach, to consult lawyers, to paint or draw 
artistically, to sing and to play on musical 
instruments. ‘These works are forbidden 
by no law, and they are unhesitatingly 
performed by persons of well balanced 
minds and most delicate consciences. 

3. Certain works are called common, 
which are alike done by master or ser- 
vant, as to drive carriages or hunt game. 
‘The intention of the person in the pre- 
formance of any one of the preceding 
works, does not change the nature of the 
work. 

A man for his amusement might mow 
g."88s, or hew out dimension rock on 
Sur, day, but this would not elevate his 
gery, @ Work to the dignity of a liberal 
occupa ion. Having now, in part at 
least, dis, 8ed of what regards the ocecu- 
pationof f° body on Sunday, let us next 
address ourm©!ves to the arduous task of 
pointing owt, w, bat ought to be the men- 
talemployment the Sunday, in a 

go. . ‘a « rele 
spiritual point of v. °™> and in relation to 
the service of our @, ator. The Com- 
mandment savs: “Ren ember thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day. | YoU shall do no 
servile work therein.” Le,V! ©. xi. v. 
9-8. ‘These words point out.” US 4 very 
plain duty, the rendering of di, '& Ser- 

-wice to Almighty God, and the ab *fain- 
ing from laborious secular employme, its. 


the enjoyment of rational pleasures, 
that the retrospect in after life may be 
fraught with naught else but the most 
pleasing recollections. If the trainers of 
youth fail to accomplish this, then is the 
Sunday robbed of the beneficial effects 
which it ought to produce on the youth- 
ful mind. 
Rev. Geo. A. WATSON. 





Bon Ami’s Compliments to Fred. 

DEAR CIRCLE: A communication ap- 
peared in the RURAL, some time since; 
elegantly entitled, ‘‘Fred’s First.’ This 
effusion is accompanied with the extreme 
modesty which usually characterizes 
first efforts. The writer’s sensitive soul 
cannot endure the least criticism. His 
chief reason for appearing in print, is to 
dissuade the critics from their sinful 
ways, and so jealously does he pursue 
his object that he does not grow weary 
in well-doing until he has written a col- 
umn anda half, and plentifully bestowed 
upon the critics such elegant appellations 
as ‘‘donkey.’’ Those who have been so 
unfortunate as to incur Fred’s displeas- 
ure, may congratulate themselves that 
he is so deeply opposed to criticism. 
Should Fred ever change his view in 
regard to criticism, and outgrow the tim- 
idity which is so natural to inexperience, 
there is some reason to believe that his 


articles would approach almost 
to mild reproof. It is not dif- 
ficult for a pious Christian to 


ignore Fred’s unkin’ness, but complete 
forgiveness is inpossible to those who 
have been compelled to read his articles. 

Fred’s modesty reaches the climax in 
his effort to justify his presence 
in the Circle. He says, that, 
where there are so many who are bright, 
it is the imperative duty of one er two to 
be dull. If we grant his conclusion for 
the sake of argumert, we cannot fail to 
be struck with his fitness for the position 
he bas assumed,and there canbe no 
doubt of his ability to perform his duties 
to the entire satisfaction of the most ex- 
acting critic. 

I do not expect to hear from Freddie 
any more. In exhausting the foreign 
terms in the back part of Webster’s dic- 
tionary, 1 am confidenthe has pretty well 
exhausted himself. It is a matter of 
much regret that Fred has bestowed so 
much attention upon foreign languages 
as to almost wholly neglect his own. 

I think Fied takes too much pains to 
prove that he has never written anything 
before for the Circle. His defence con- 
demns him. I shall take the privilege of 
reading him a little fable from the clas- 
sics. 

A donkey and a lion went out in 
search of prey. They had not proceeded 
far when they observed some aptelopes 
quietly grazing ona neighboring hill. 
They agreed that the éenkir should go 
round the antelope, and by means of 
braying, scare them toward the lion; the 
lion hiding himself at a favorable point 
was enabled to secure one. Presently 
the donkey came up and remarked, ‘But 
didn’t { scare them, though.”” ‘Yes,’ 
said the lion, ‘‘and if Ihad not known 
your voice | would have been scared, 
too.” 

Fred evidently intended his article to 
scare some one, but his voice has be- 


come so familiar that it has ceased 
to make the gentlemen smile, 
or the maidens blush. I intend- 


ed to reply to his article somewhat in de- 
tail, but the paper containing his effu- 
sion has been misplaced. I ean never 
sufficiently console myself for the irre- 





In regard to the non-performanee 4. 
heavy Sunday work, all parties are pretty 
well agreed; but the amount of spiritual 
work, that should fall to the portion of 
each one, is a hotly disputed point, and 
as such, so much warmth and passion 
are often displayed, that not unfrequent- 
.ly the calm dictates of reason are lost 
sight of, or totally ignored in the rancor 
of discussion. Some extremists are strong- 
ly in favor of keeping the mind running 
the whole entire day ina religious groove 
ithe mostrigorous and approved pattern. 
W@hildren’s minds, according to this re- 
fining process, are to be subjected to the 
same mental tension. But Quintilian. ¢ 
“master mind on this point. aptlv s:ys. 
“that children’s minds are like a precious 
‘vase, capable of containing only a smal! 
quantity of precious liquor at a time. 
“But now what is more precions than 
proper religious training, provided it is 
imparted ina manner proportioned to 
the capacity of the receiver? By the 


their minds are crammed with religious 
iustruction on Sunday, a surfeit is the 
natural result, and in after life, their 
reminiscences of the Sunday,’ are far 
from being of the most agreeable nature. 
‘fo them the Sunday thus becomes a day 
of torture, instead of a day of rest. They 
plainly see that to others and to almost 
everything else, the Sunday is a day of 
comparative repose and relaxation; but 
they sensibly feel that such a vastamount 
of religious work and occupation is 
crowded into their still tender minds, 
and by which their weak frames are so 
heavily handicapped, that Sunday to 
their pleasure-loving hearts, is indeed, a 
terribly dreary, dullday. Does it stand 
to reason to so burden the opening mind 
of childhood, that its earliest adoration 
of its Creater is crushed ont by the in- 
sipid and oppressive requirements of re- 
lentless, morbid, sentimental manhood? 
For where is the warrant in Scripture, or 
anvwhere else, that the proper observ- 
“nee Of the Sunday requires the un- 
broken occupation of the mind in the 
contemplation of heavenly truth, and in 
the actual and uninterrupted exhibition 
of divine’service to Almighty God? Were 
this programme to be carried out rigor- 
ously, then indeed, would Sunday be to 
most people no day of rest,ov relaxation. 
Is not that degree of mental effort often 
required of children which renders the 
Sunday to them an irksome day, 
hemmed in by too many religious ob- 
servances? Even in the case of adults 
the religious duties of the Sunday may 
be pushed too far. Chafing under the 
infliction of too much restraint, might 
not the intelligent, inquiring mind be 
tempted to ask. why should Sunday, a 
day oi rest, instituted by God Almighty 


parable loss L have sustained. 

‘Fred praises Daisy Dellfor her out- 
in, “Stof sentiment in favor of Paulus. 
Let Fred hear the facts. Some time 
sinee ,Paulus wrotean article on kissing, 
in whieh be maintained that old maids 
areas my Ch entitled to the felicity of 
osculation ax ®0y body else. He thought 
they should hk® kissed soas to console 
them in soine measure for the lack of 
husbands, ‘This av ticle “tickled” Daisy 
exeecdinglv. Ever Since she has be- 
lieved Paulus 2 more angelic creature 
‘hau anybody else, excepy, Byron, We all 
know how syinpathetie Daisy is. When 
Paitlus began the attack on me witha 
a volley of terrible prose and followed 
that with a still more terrible poem, I 
expected Daisy to cover me with her 
arms and kisses; but it was not to be so. 
She was as silent as nothing. But as 
soon as 1 paid Paulus back in his own 
coin, her heart began to swell and almost 
burst with sympathy. Seen , through 
Daisy’s spectacles, irony, or sareasm in 
Paulus is sweetest virtue; in me, mali- 
cious wickedness. 

The friends of Rev. G. A. Watson will 
be glad to hear that he intends to publish 
about the close of °83 or the first of "84a 
complete edition of his poems. I had in- 
tended to review Mr. Watson’s poems, 
but my leisure at present isnot sufficient 
to do justice to the gifted author. I. shall 
wait till his poems are reprinted when I 
hope to be able to devote to them a bet- 
ter article than T could at present. 

It is now in order for Idyll to think of 
giving us her poems in book form. 

Fannie Frost’s letter is charming. It 
is really refreshing to meet a woman 
who admits that she can do something. 
She knows how to do everything about a 
house, and can write poems as good as 
Idyll or May Myrtle. Theideal woman! 
All the gentlemen of the Circle will be 
wanting to marry her. I don’t want to 
quarrel with you, Fannie; I would rather 
kiss you. But before I commit myself, 
as the phrase is, I want to become better 
versed in the antiquities, and the art of 
determining gender. 

Freddie, by a long proeess of pro- 
found reasoning, has determined the 
szender of bonami. If the heroie effort 
did not exhaust his tender mental sys- 
tem, he might give his attention to the 
nom de plume of Fannie Frost. 

Bon AMI. 

Gainesville, Texas. 





Agents wanted in every town in the 
United States to sell Rex Magnus, an ar- 
ticle indispensable in every family. Live 

ocery men and druggists preferred, as 
they need it in their own business. 
Grocers will not only make a good profit 
in supplying the large demand but can 





himself, be turned into a day of unre- 
mitting mental toil. Extremists in 


Church and State might not always find | otherwise spoil. 
it so easy to give a satisfactory reason, | " 
justifying the many vexatious restraints | ton, Mass. See advt. 
imposed upon the liberty of the commu- | 

nity on a day, that ought to be pg Mo 
et of oe jusing ‘Wells’ Health Renewer.”’ 


mind, the Sunday ought to be a day of Druggists. 


day of rest for body and mind? 
case of the young, who are y 


save,a great deal of money by using it to 
keep meats, milk, ete., which would 
Address The Humiston 
Food Preserving Co., 72 Kilby St., Bos- 





THAT HUSBAND OF MINE is_ three 
times the man he was before he began 


$1. 


pleasing anticipations, to be realized in | 





SUNDRIES. 
| Boston was the hottest city in the country 
on the Fourth of July. 

If you are going on a long trip with a team 
use Wise’s Axle Grease. 

Ten thousand iron workers are on a strike 
in Staffordshire, England. 

Mrs. R. Whiting, St. Louis, Mo.,says: “Ihave 
used Brown’s Iron Bitters in my family, and 
think highly of it.” 

Figures were used by the Arabian Moors 
about 900, and were introduced into Spain in 
1000, and into England in 1253. 


Sick and bilious headache and all derange- 
ments of the stomach and bowels, cured by 
Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets,’—or anti-bilious gran- 
25 cents a vial. No cheap bexes to al- 
low waste of virtues. By druggists. 


ules. 


Omaha produces a sixth of all the lead used 
in the United States. A generation ago Gale- 
na was the great source of supply. 

Throat, Bronchial, and Lung Diseases a 
specialty. Sendtwo st..mps for large trea- 
tise giving self-treatment. Address World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Three factories in the United States con- 
sume nearly 2,000,000 eggs a yearin making a 
peculiar kind of paper used by photograph- 
ers, 

“Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 
for the cure of Neuralgia are a success.”’—Dr. 
G. P. Holman, Christianburg, Va. 50cts., at 
druggists. 

In the first three months of this year more 
than 1600 horses were cut up as beef in Berlin, 
But no Berliner was permitted to buy a pound 
of American pork. 

When you have had Catarrh long enough, 
just send l0c. to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 181 Monroe 
St., Chicago, for his “True Theory of 
Catairh.” 

Tin is frequently mentioned in the Iliad, 
and it would seem that the Greeks were very 
familiar withit. It was used for the raised 
work on shields and for greaves, and it was 
also used for domestic purposes. 

Health is Wealth.—‘‘All the health I enjoy, 
ang even my life, I may say, is in consequence 
of Simmons’ Liver Regulator. I would not 
take $1,000,000 for my interest in that medi- 
cine,—W. H. Wilson, Welborn, Fla.” 

A canvass of the American trades shows 
that American apprentices only predominate 
in the machine shops and printing offices. 
The high-toned American boy would rather 
be a “dude” or a “masher,” than a turner, 
tinker, or tanner. ¥ 

The curative power of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is too well known to require the specious aid 
of any exaggerated or fictitious certificate. 
Witnesses of its marvelous cures are to-day 
living in every city and hamlet of the land. 
Write for names if you want home evidence. 

One of the feature of the Wellesley College 
is the attention paid to the physical culture 
of the young women who are pupils. A fully- 
equipped gymnasium is provided, and under 
the direction of a competent instructor the 
pupils are taught the exercises common to 
gymnasiums, 

Travelers always experience great trouble 
and frequently suffer from diarrhma, on ac- 
count of unavoidable disturbance in the di- 
gestive organs induced by change of food and 
water. Invalids especially suffer from this, 
and not unfrequently lives are lost from 
change of water alone. All these troubles 
might easily be avoided by a judicious use of 
the celebrated Home Sanative Cordial. 
Nathing that should now be done with pa- 
per would cause much surprise. Pails, tubs, 
table-ware, floor-mattings, car-wheels, rail- 
road ties, houses, and observatory domes are 
no longer novelties, and now a steamboat 
made almost entirely of paper is abut to be 
launched on the Ohio river. It is 20 feet long, 
and can carry several tons. The sheathing is 
a solid slab of paper three-eighths of an inch 
thick. 

It seems impossible that a remedy made of 
such common, simple plants as Hops, Buchu 
Mindrake, Dandelion, &c., should make so, 
many and such great cures as Hop Bitters do; 
but wheu old and young, rich and poor, pas- 
tor and doctor, lawyer and editor, all testify 
to having been cured by them, you must be- 
lieve and try them yourself, and doubt no 
longer. 

A Peruvian, living in Milan, has made a 
clock entirely out of bread. Too poor to pur- 
chase metal, and with only a certain allow- 
auce of bread daily, he deprived himself reg- 
ularly of the soft portions of the loaf, satis- 
fying his hunger with the crusts. He used a 
certain salt co solidify the material, which 
then became hard and perfectly insoluable 
in water. The clock keeps good time, and the 
case. made of hardened bread, is handsome. 
Those who deaden sensation and stupefy 
the patient to relieve suffering make a grave 
mistake. They proceed upon the false idea 
that it is legitimate to procure relief from 
pain by destroying physical sensibility. This 
method, carried to the last extremity, would 
kill the patient to end suffering. Itis not 
presamed that Lydia E.-Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound will raise the dead, but it often 
does restore those who are given up as hope- 
less cases. 





Directions How to Kill 


and clear out Roaehes, Water Bugs, 
Beetles, Ants, Flies, Moths, Bed-bugs, 
ete., with “Rough on Rats.”’ The dry 
powder, unmixed, should be sprinkled 
down the waste pipe leading from sinks, 
cesspools, ete., and elsewhere about and 
upon sinks—when , can be safely used. 
Repeat every night till all Gisappear. 
Mix it freely with Sweetened Water, also 
with brown sugar, and spread on dishes ; 
and mix with cheese and smear about 
the cracks and erevices of sinks, waste 
pipes, ete., Puta pint of Benzine ina 
bottle, add L5et. box ‘‘Rough on Rats,” 
put a quill through the cork and douche 
the mixture where bugs roost—in mor- 
tices. nail holes, eracks in walls, ete. 
When far back out of reach use a metal 
syringe. The *‘Rough on Rats’ will re- 
main as a permanent irritant, and Bugs 
will soon vacate. : 
For Flies and Mosquitoes: Put a 
teaspoonful of *“‘Rough on ‘Rats ina 
plate of water slightly sweetened with 
mola:ses or sugar, to attract the flies; 
stir it well several times, and stir it every 
day; setit up or suspend it in the room, 
out of reach of children. A plate in 
each room, kept well stirred up each day, 
will keep the place free from flies and 
mosquitoes the entire season. 

For Bed-Bugs: Mix with cheese or 
grease and smear about their habitations, 
and with benzine as above mentioned. 

For Moths: Sprinkle under and upon 
edges of carpets, and in bottom of trunks 
and drawers. 

For Cats: Cover a piece of lean meat 
with ‘ Rough on Rats,” cut it well with 
a knife, and apply. 

For Crows, ete. : 
mush, ete. 

A mixture of raw eggs and corn 
meal, and **Roughon Rats,’’ is sure to 
be eaten by rats and mice. 

Get the genuine l5c. and 25c. poxes; 
Fe only by E.S. Wells, Jersey City, 


ot 


Mix with soft bread, 








TORNADOES. 


Scientifically Accounted for, and Some Remote 
Causes that Produce Painful Re- 
sults Explained. 


The following synopsis of a lecture de- 
livered by Dr. Horace R. Hamilton be- 
fore the New York society for the pro- 
motion of science, contains so much that 


read with both interest and profit: 


ern times that has caused and is causing 
greater attention than the origin of tor- 
nadoes. Scientists have studied it for 
the benefit of humanity; men have in- 


ilies. 
ation the cyclone has swept across the 


well as to the innocent dwellers in its 
track. One thing. however, is certain; 
the cause of the cyclone must be sought 
far away from the whirling body of wind 
itself. Its results are powerful; its 
cause must be also powerful. Let us 
therefore consider a few facts. First.the 
ceded by dark spots upon the face of the 
sun. ‘These dark spots, indicating a dis- 


necessarily affect the atmosphere of our 
earth. An unusual generation of heat in 
one part of the atmosphere is certain to 
cause a partial vacuum in another portion. 
Air must rush in to fill this vacuum. 
Hence the disturbance; hence the cyclone. 


in the fact that tornadoes come during 
the day and not at night. The dark 
spots upon the surface of the sun, what- 
ever they may be, seem to cause great 
commotion in the atmosphere of the 
world, and it is almost certain that the 
extremely wet weather of the present sea- 
son can be accounted for on precisely 
this basis. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the marvelous effect of the sun upon 
vegetation and life in general shall be 
less than upon the atmosphere itself 
through which its rays come? The cause 
is remote, but the effect is here. 

After describing sume of the terrible 
effects of the cyclone, the speaker went 
on to say :— 

This rule finds its application in nearly 
every department of life. 
is in San Francisco—the click of the 
strument manipulated by his fingers, in 
New York. ‘The president makes a 
slight stroke of the pen in his study at 
the White House, and the whole nation 
is aroused by the act. An uneasiness 
and disgust wich everything in life. com- 
monly called home-sickness, is felt by 


is timely and important that it can be| 


There is probably no subject of mod- | 


vestigated it for the welfare of their fam- | 
It has been a vexed subject long | 
considered, and through all this investi- | 


and carrying destruction to scientists as | 


turbed condition of the solar regions, | 


This theory finds additional confirmation | 


An operator | 
in- | 
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| Injury from over- heating. 


; hour. Circulars giving tull particulars tree. 


N. Y. City Office, 219 Fulton Street. 





AND CIDER JELLY, 


fa F | *| The only practical continuous steam evaporator in use. 
appearance of a cyclonefis invariably pre- | with less labor and fuel, than any other in the market. 
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No danger of scorching the sirup or 


Six sizes made with capacity of from 12 to 60 gallons of sirup per 
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: Dinner, 25 Cents, 
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many people, when the cause is to be! 
found in the distant home thousands of } 
miles away. An uncertain pain may be} 
felt in the head. It is repeated in other | 
parts of the body. The appetite departs | 
and all energy is gone. Is the cause | 
necessarilly to be found in the head? 
The next day the feeling increases, 
There are added symptoms. They con- | 
tinue and become more aggravated. The| 
slight pains in the head increases to 

agonies. The nausea becomes chronic. 

The heart grows irregular, and the 
breathing uncertain. All these effects 

have a definite cause; and, after vears of 

deep experience upon this subject. I do 

not hesitate to say that the eause is to be 

found in some derangement of the kid- 

neys or liver far away from that portion 

of the body in which these effects ap- 

pear. But one may say, I have no pain 

whatever in my kidneys or liver. Very 

true. Neither have we any evidence that | 
there is a tornado on the surface of the 

sun; but it is none the less certain that 

these great organs of the body are the 

cause of the trouble although there may 

be po pain in their vicinity. 

I know whereof I speak, for 1 have 

passed through this very experience my- 

self. Nearly ten years ago, I was the 

pieture of health, weighing more than 

200 pounds, and as strong and healthy’ 
as any man Lever knew. When I felt 

the symptoms I have above described, 

they caused me annoyance, not only by 

reason of their aggravating nature, but 

because I had never felt any pain before. 

Other doctors told me I was troubled 

with malaria, and I treated myself ac- 

cordingly. I did not believe, however, 

that malaria could show such aggravated 

symptoms. It never occurred to me that 

analysis would help solve the trouble, as 

I did not presume my difficulty was lo- 

cated in that portion of the body. But I 

continued to grow worse. [had a faint 

sensation at the pit of my stomach nearly 

every day. I felt a great desire to eat. 

and yet I loathed food. I was constantly 

tired and still I could not sleep. ° My 

brain was unusally active. but T cond 

not think connectedly. My existence 

was a living misery. I continned in this 

condition for nearly a year; never free 

from pain. never for a moment happy. 

Such an existence is far worse than death, 

for which I confess I earnestly tonged. 

It was while suffering thus that a friend 

advised me to make a final attempt to re- 

cover my health. I sneered inwardly ‘at 

his suggestion. but I was too weak to 
make any resistanee. He furnished me 
with a remedy, simple yet palatable and 

within two days I observed a slight 
change for the better. ‘This awakened 
my courage. I felt that I would not die 
at that time. I continued the use of the 
remedy, taking it in accordance with di- 

rections, until I beeame not only restored 
to my former health and strength, but of 
greater-vigor than I have before known. 
This condition has continued up to the 
present time, and I believe I should have 
died as miserably as thousands of other 
men have died and are dying every day 
had it not been for the simple yet won- 
derful power of Warner’s Safe Cure, the 
remedy I employed. 

The lecturer then described his means 
of restoration more in detail, and con- 
cluded as follows: 

My complete recovery has caused me 
to investigate the subject more carefully, 
and I believe I have discovered the key to 
most ill health of our modern civiliza- 
tion. I am fully confident that four- 
fifths of the diseases which afflict human- 
ity might be avoided were the kidneys 
and liver kept in perfect condition, 
Were it possible to control the action of 
the sun, cyclones could undoubtedly be 
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KOR BROILING, BAKING, 


BOILING, PRESERVING, 


IS LIGHT, HANDSOME, 


HOLESOME, DURABLE. 


The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ST. LOUIS STAMPING COMPANY, ST, LOUIS. 
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WASHER 


We will guarantee the “* LOVELL’? WASHER todo better 


d do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
es clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


CENTS WANTED Boao 


PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 


nth. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter, La- 


dics have great success selling this Washer. Retail priceonly 
$5. Sample to those desiring anagency $2, Also the Cele- 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers? 
lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. Send 
your address on & postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE. PA 









3 or Cattle, Sheep &< Hogs 
“on Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, 
arbing Machines, Barbs, &c. 

IULBERT & GOULD. Mis 
201 to 1211 Cass Ave , St. Lovis 


FENCE Bull Proof 50crod, $160 n le :ave 10@ cent. Catalogue Free 





F , BRONCHITIS. 
JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT will posi- 
tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 


Croup, ASTHMA 
sent free by mail. Don't delay amoment. Prevention is 
j better than cure. I. 8. Jounson & Co., Boston, Masa, 





HAMILTO its climate. Faculty of fiftee: 


Recreation. Excellent buildings, 160 by 140 feet, containin 
lighted by gas. Only two young ladies occupy 
Charges as low as any college offering similar ad- 
the past session all term commences September 1 
logues, etc., apply early to J. 


h, 1588, | 
T. PATTERSON, President, Lexington, Ky. 


Situated in the midst of the famous * Blue Grass Region,"’ noted for the healthfisiness of 


n members, able and experienced, Extensive grounds for 
125 Apartments, all under one roof. Heated, by steam and 
aroom. Cost of improvements over $100,000. 

vantages. Over one hundred young lady boarders 


ington, >. COLLEGE. 


Ot SSB. 








AYTER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Rheumatic 
Gout, General Debility, Catarrb, and all disorders 
caused by x thin and impoverished or corrupted 
condition of the blood; expelling the blood poi- 
sons from the system, enriching and renewing 
the blood, and restoring its vitalizing ver. 

During a long period of unparalleled usefulness, 
YER'S SARSAPARILLA has proved its verfect ad- 
aptuticr tothe cureof all diseases originating in 
poor blood and weakened vitality. Itis a highly 
concentrated extract of Sarsaparilla and other 
blood purifying roots, combined with Iodide of 
Potassium and Iron, and is the safest, most re- 


lood-food that can be used. 

Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 
“AYER'S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflam- 
inany years. Ww. 
Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. jo 
“Last March I was so weak from general debil- 
ity that [could not walk withouthelp. Following 
e advice of a friend, I commenced taking 
AYER's SARSAPARILLA,and before I had used three 
bottles I felt as well as I ever did in my life. 
ave been at work now for two months, and 
think your SARSAPARILLA the 
icine in the world. AME 

520 W, 42d St., New York, July 10, 1882. 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cures Scrofula and all 
Scrofulous Complaints, Erysipelas, Eczema, Ring- 
worm, Biotches, Sores, Boiis, Tumors, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin, It clears the blood of all im- 

a. bog Gtapoticn, stimulates the action s 

e wels, an us restores vitality an 
strengthens the whole system. . 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists ; pricef$1, six bottles for $5. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De 
bility, Lost Manhood, and y ¢ ee ae oe by 
inti ti esses. n: ruggii as the in- 
eenta “Address DAVIDSON & CO., No 
78 Nassau Street, New York. 


- Moore. 





liable and most economical bleed purifier and , 


matory Rheumatism, with which I had suffered | 


nosland el er gusoD 
Mannfacinring C0. 
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mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
eoequnie for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 

Dixie Evaporators, 


Hither galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch, 4g-Send for circular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Coc, 
sT. LOUIS. 


STAR GANE. MILL 





ble the capacity, Cheapes 








tive cures.) Send I 
on trial box of 100 pills. 
M. W. BACON, cor. Clark St. an 
Calhoun Place, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Nervous Debility. 


‘oe FREE Fo TRL) 


An unfailing and speedy cure for 
Nervous Debility and Weakness, Loss 
of Vitality and Vigor, or any evii re- 
sult of indiscretion, excess, over- 
work, etc., (over forty thousand posi- 
lic for postage 


MILL made. Warranted in 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten different styles 
of Cane Mills, and @ 

stock of Evaporators and 
Sugar Makers’ Supplies, 


and 

STUBBS’ 
Evaporator 
Has greater capacity 


- it- 
halfthe!abor. A boy can operate 
fan fuel. Syrup made on it brings & higher 


I GRinps twice as fast. Do 



















averted. That, however, is one of the 
things that cannot be. But I rejoice to 
sav that it is possible to control the kid- 
nevs and liver; to render their action 
wholly normal, and their effect upon the 
system that of purifiers rather than pois- 
oners. That this end has been accom- 
plished largely by means of the remedy 
I have named I do not have a doubt, and 





claration for the a one ge of the pro- 
fession and for the benefit of suffering 
humanity in all parts of the world. 


I feel it my duty to make this open de- 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


ice i ° investigate its 
rice in market. Don’t fail to inv es' 
erits before ee Send for CIRCULAR 
. A. 











\ SIELD & CO., 
| ENGINBS, THRESHERS SAW-MILLS, | to Eight ard Howard ar a 
| Horse Powers Clover Hullers St. Louis, Mo., U. 8. A- 
| eS 
sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
pm, ~ 44 The pultmen & Taylor Co., Mansfield, hia. / . fa 
or ba: h, 

Wanted Agents, male and female, for new = <i rte 43 

SUITH & 00.1 Sole Agt's, Palatine, Ue 


book, “Daughters of America.” Low in en er, Fel 
| price. 50 cents will secure an outfit & agency. ba wo 
‘Address FORSHEE & MCMAKIN, Cincinnati, O. 







5 8 200 
AGENTS WANTED to sell DR. mee . 


ht. Fo 
RECIPE BooK. Sells at ole aee's Printin 





| 
38 i rth 
| $5 to $20 gtr ay pe = Povdend. 


formation, address. Dr. 
House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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To Cleanse Dairying Utensils. 


Mr. A. W. Cheever, editor of the New 
England Farmer, and a practical dairy of 
man, recommends that wooden milking 
pails be discarded entirely, | unless the | 
wood is completely filled with shellac | 
varnish, or some substance that will | 
make the surface about as hard and im- | 
pervious as glass. Common paint is | 
objectionable at any time, besides, od 
soon wears off, leaving the wood expos- | 
ed tothe drying influence of the air. | 
Tin is probably the best— material for | 
milking pails, and, while new and | 
bright, answers well for setting the 
milk and holding the eream. After the 
tin becomes worn off, so the iron is ex- | 
posed, sour cream is liable to be affected | 
unfayorably by remaining in contact) 
with it. With careful usage good tin | 
utensils will last in good condition in the 
dairy fora longtime. But for churns, 
butter-workers, trays, ladles, and stamps | 
there is nothing equal to good, clean, | 
hard wood, thoroughly soaked before | 
using; and this thorough wetting Is of 
more importance than some may SUp-| 

08e. : 
} Cold water is just as good as hot, if} 
time enough is given it to penetrate the 
wood, but bot water takes hold of the 
wood much quicker and is, therefore, to 
be preferred. His own methods he gives | 
as follows: 

‘Our rule would be to wet every wood- | 
en utensil used in the dairy. first in hot} 

rater, to save time in swelling the wood, | 

and then in cold, to bring it down to a 
suitable temperature to use. Care should 
also be taken to keep the wood wet at 
the timeit is in use. A butter-worker 
set away for a short time, with the but- 
ter in it, will dry at the edges, and unless 
again wet before using, will be likely to 
absorb the butter when brought in con- 
tact with it. Whenever butter ‘sticks’ 
to wood, the wood is not in fit condition 
to use, and the chances are that it can 
never be quite thoroughly cleaned again. 
Look at any dry piece of wood through 
a magnifying glass, and 1t will be found 
full of deep cracks and holes. Now. let 
grease once get well into these crevices, 
and it is there to stay. Washing 
cleans the wood at the surface, but 
swells it at the same time, and thus 
shuts in the grease whichis deeper in. 
Our practice for many years has been to 
wash the churn and other wooden dairy 
implements, wipe dry, and then place 
where they will become very dry. A 
clean churn does not require much dry- 
ing. On no account whatever should 
any wooden butter utensil be set in the 
sun to dry. The wood will become 
warped, the joints start, and leaky, 
‘stinking o'd cnurn”’ will take the place 
of what might, with proper care, have 
lasted and remained sweet a score of 
years. Dairywomen often complain be- 
cause their butter stamps and cups 
check or split after a little use, so as to 
become worthless. A butter stafnp 
should be washed and scalded after use, 
and then put away damp, and where it 
will keep damp until wanted again. Any 
wood used for handling salted butter 
will soon be filled with brine, and there 
is no necessity of drying it through and 
through.”’ 




















Preserved Butter—A German Lesson. 
BY DR. G. C. CALDWELL. 


In a recent number of the Milch Zeitung 
Dr. Fleischmann, Germany’s highest 
authority on matters pertaining to the 
dairy, discourses on ‘‘Preserved Butter” 
—not butter preserved by the addition of 
some antiseptic, but by its own good 
quality, secured by extreme care in its 
manufacture, and by careful packing in 
sealed tin cans. The phrase has long 
been applied in German and Dutch sea- 
board cities to selected butter intended 
for export or for use on shipboard in long 
voyages. Itis expected that such but- 
ter, for which Denmark has the highest 
reputation, will keep for two years under 
any weather when so packed. 

It has a golden yellow color, much 
like that of fully ripened oat straw. 
When the flat side of a knife blade is 
gently pressed down on its surface min- 
ute drops of perfectly clear brine should 
appear, no in the least milky; and no 
butter. but only droplets of the same 
clear brine should adhere to the back 
side of the tryer when drawn out; these 
qualities should be exhibited when the 
sample of butter has stood long enough 
in a cool room at a temperature of about 
56 deg. Fahr. to take this temperature to 
the center of the mass. The analysis of 
several samples of the butter shows that it 
contains an average of only 2 per cent of 
salt—4 per cent being usually added to 
the fresh butter, and half of it worked 
out. 

Its remarkable keeping qualities seem 
to be due not to a large proportion of 
salt, nor yet to an unusually small pro- 
portion of the nitrogenous matters of the 
milk, in which matters the decomposi- 
tion ending in rancidity is supposed to 
start; it keeps so well largely because of 
the perfectly untainted condition of this 
matter when the butter is first made. If 
through carelessness in the management 
of the milk or cream, or untidiness in 
respect to the utensils of the dairy, the 
smallest quantity of tainted nitrogenous 
matter is left in the butter, the seed thus 
sown may soon spoil the entire mass. 

The difficulty which all lovers of fine 
butter living in country towns often find 
in supplying their want seems to show 
that carelessness or untidiness somewhere 
is the rule rather than the exception in 
the home dairy. It has beenfound that 
this long-keeping butter can be made 
from sour as well as from sweet cream. 
Those who handle it have also observed 
that summer butter, and_ especially that 
made in late summer ard early autumn, 
has the best keeping qualities. Much 
care in the winter feeding of cows and 
in keeping their stalls clean and well 
ventilated is required in order to get but- 
ter from stall fed cows, ia any season, 
whether winter or summer, which equals 
that from cows that run in pastures. 


An Encouraging Sign. 


When farmers begin to get out of the 
rut in which they have beea struggling 
along for years, we are encouraged. Too 
many, perhaps three-fourths of the farm- 


ers of this and adjoining counties, at least | 


that portion of tem who are within a 
moderate distance of arailway station, or 
who are so unfortunate as to bave an in- 
dividual creamery in their neighborhood, 
have become so wedded to the milk idea, 
that they can apparently think of nothing 
else. We can drive through many of the 
finest districts in this section and point to 
an almost unvarying pandrama of milk 


producing farms, a large proportion of 
which carry their sign or trade mark in 


| language so plain that he who runs may 


read. Hundreds of them may be seen 
without a grape vine, without pears, with 
no small fruits, with only a half cared for 
apple orchard and with a garden, a few 
feet square, from which the distracted 
housewife may consider herself lucky if 
she can pick a second mess of peas. They 
have sold milk. raised milk and thought 
milk. until the farmer becomes a sort of 
milk machine and travels like a dog on a 
treadmill; the same old everlasting round. 
He does not become quite bankrupt—he 
does succed in paying his debts, but he 
reaps a most inadequate compensation for 
the capital invested and continuous labor 
he puts upon his farm. He simply has 
ot in the rut and stays there. 

It is an encouraging sign of the times 
that the farmers are beginning to thinka 
little, to see that a little more diversity in 
their farming will pay them better—in 
short that the world does not revolve 
around a forty-quart milk can. The larger 
villages in the country are partially sup- 
plied to-day with strawberries grown in 
their vicinity. This has been the case for 
many years with the eastern part of 
Orange county, but the center and west 
are just awakening to the fact that there 
is mowey in small fruits. 

In another part of this paper is an ac- 
count of a visit to a section where for a 
few years past the farmers have been mak- 
ing innovations in the right direction. 
We hear of none who have become dis- 
couraged. ‘The market is at hand, the 
fruit brings good prices anu so far as 
profit is concerned—there is no doubt on 
that point. We hope our farmer readers 
will think of these things. If unexperi- 
enced, begin with a small patch for the 
home and increase gradually as experi- 
ence gives confidence. An abundant 
supply of small fruits will render yisits to 
that pest of the farm house, the pork bar- 
rel, seldom necessary, will improve 
health, save doctor bills, improve the 
quality of the brains and make all wiser 
and nobler men. What a man eats hasa 
great deal todo with his character. <A 
celebrated French writer said ‘tell me 
what a man eats and I will tell you what 
he is.” There is a germ of truth in the 
saying and so we plead for fruit culture 
on the farm. Eat it freely and sell the 
remander. Grow a succession of crops, 
and our word for it, you will soon become 
so enamored of the business that you 
will never willingly desist.—Orange Co. 
Farmer. 





The Creamery. 


Jasper county has an opportuuity now 
to secure a first-class creamery, one that 
will make into the best quality of butter 
the entire cream product of the county. 
It isan opportunity of which some of 
our business men who have money to 
invest in paying enterprises should avail 
themselves. 

The proposition 1s merely that of.a 
joint stock company, of which the South- 
west Creamery Association only wishes 
to own $1000, with the balance $5.500 
to be owned and controlled by local 
stockholders. 

The amount will erect a building and 
furnish it with a complete outfit of the 
latest appliances for butter making. 

Cream produced in any part of the 
county can be utilized. The product of 
five hundred cows will enable the in- 
stitution to pay all running expenses, 
while all above that furnishes a large 
percentage of profit. Sixteen cents 
can be paid for such an amount of cream 
as will make a pound of butter. 

The creamery furnishes a patent milk 
preserver to each farmer, and calls for 
the cream at the farm houses oncea 
day. 

These creameries are not an experi- 
ment; they are apaying success all over 
the country. 

Creamery butter always brings from 
five to ten cents per pound more than 
the best home-made article, in all the 
great markets of the world. There is 
no danger of any over-production of 
good butter. It is an article for which 
there is a world-wide demand, and the 
increase of the number of creameries 
does not increase the supply, but merely 
substitutes creamery for home-made 
butter.— Carthage (Mo.) Banner. 





A New Enterprise. 


This new enterprise is now in operation 
and meeting with fine success. It offers 
a better price for cream than the farmer 
can get, on an average, for his butter, 
and is, therefore, a good thing for him. 
A Sentinel reporter visited the creamery, 
and saw how complete is its outfit. The 
building is the old brewery east of Main 
street, and it has been fitted up with all 
the latest and best machinery used in the 
business of scientific butter-making. 
There is a large, cool basement, contain- 
ing the enormous churn, run by steam, 
and the vatsand butter workers. Every- 
thing is kept scrupulously neatand clean, 
and the butter is the best. 

The firm, Mesers. I. D. Clapp & Co., 
furnish, at a small rental, the milk cans 
to the farmer, going after them daily, 
and pay now twenty cents a guage for 
cream. A guage of cream makes a 
pound of butter. This isa good price 
for butter for the farmer, without the 
labor and trouble of making it. Each 
can has a cream guage on it, so that the 
farmer can see just now much cream he 
sells. 

Mr. W. R. Cromwell, the manager, is 
busily engaged in establishing routes, 
and among the many who have agreed 
to sell him cream are Mrs. Hilty, Mrs. 
Powers, Mrs. John Calhoun, Mrs. Peter 
Adams, Mrs. James Richardson, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. 8. V. Ragan, Mrs. Ed. 
Stewart and Mrs. Nelson Adams. 

This creamery should be encouraged 
by every farmer in this section, as it will 
pay him.—Jndependence Sentinel. 





An exchange says: Whence comes the 
yellow color of butter? Every dairyman 
knows that the June butter from past- 
ured cows has the best color and the best 
flavor. If we search for the cause of this, 
we cannot give any other reason for it 
than the freshness and maturity of the 
grass, which is then in the best stage of 
nutritiveness and luxuriance. The ver- 
dure is the deepest and the aroma is the 
mnost perfect. But whence comes the 
yellowness of the butter, although the 





grass may be the greenest? When we 
Jook into the greenness, we find the clue. 
The green color of vegetation is due to 
, chlorophyl, a composite substance which 
| is found in the form of minute grains at- 
tached to the walls of the cells of plants. 
| This word means literally the green of 
| the leaf. Chlorophylis dissolved out of 
| the plants with the fat or wax when 
treated with ether. By treatment with 
chlorhydric acid it is decomposed into 
two coloring matters, a yellow and a 


SOLMAN'S 


blue. Now the acid of the gastric juice | 
of the stomach of the cow is in part hy- | 
drocholie acid, and this is able to separ- 
ate the yellow coloring matter from the 
chlorophyl of the herbage. ‘This then is 
most probably the source of the color of 
butter. We are led to this conclusion by 
the factthat the “green of the leaf’’is lost 
in the ordinary process of curing hay and 
fodder, and that yellow butter cannot be 
made from this discolured food, nor from 
grass, even, which is immature or over- 
ripe. 
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Milk For Young Pigs. 


Milk is a very cooling drink, and al- 
most indispensible in raising young pigs. 
But very little corn and no corn meal 
should be fed to young pigs before they 
are two months old. ‘The effects of corn 
and raw corn meal on young pigs are 


| laid several litters of eggs, and if mated 


RURAL WORLD. 


The Poultry Dard. | 





Early Hatching. 
H. 8. Waldo, Quincy, Ill., says: Pul- 
lets hatched in February or March are 
the most valuable, both to the fancier 
and the average farmer, for with 
care and judicious feeding they will 
commence to lay as_ soon as October or 
November, and perhaps before. Now. 2 
in this way they get the “drop” on win- ' 
ter by commencing to lay before winter 
has fairly setin, and will continue the! 
winter, when engs are worth about three | 
times as much as they are atany other 
time of the year, provided they have a 
warm shelter from winter's cold. Then. 
too, when early setting timee comes 
again the next spring, they will have 


to a good healthy cock, the eggs will be 
as desirable for breeding ;urposes as if | 
they came from adult hens, wheregs pul- | 
lets hatched late in the season are about 





these: The pigs will first be costive, | 
then they will scour. They will rub | 


against everything they come in contact 
with, and rub their hair off. Their skin | 
will have a red and dry appearance. A | 
dry, black scurf will begin to form on 

them, and the more of the corn and 

meal that they eat, the poorer they will 

get. The best thing that can be done for 

a pig in this condition is to give him a 

thorough washing in warm rain water 

and sour milk, or sour milk alone. 

Coarse flour or middlings from wheat or 

rye made into a thin drinkable slop with 

milk, is the best food for young pigs ex- 

cept bread and milk. Bread is good for 

very young pigs because it has been 

leavened. Food has to ferment before it 

will digest, and if fed to a young pig be- 

fore fermented, it will overtask his stom- 

ach and spoil him. The middlings 

should be put with the milk at night, af- 

ter the feeding has been done, never al- 

lowing the swill tub to get quite empty, 

always leaving a little in the bottom for 
yeast. Hogs and pigs treated as here 
described will grow to satisfaction and 
prove profitable to their owners and 
make healthy pork for the market and 
for home use. 

Close confinement in filth and dirt 
will check the growth, however generous 
the feed; but if starved at the same time, 
it will be a merey to both pigs and own- 
er to send them to the manure pile. 





Pasture Feeding. 


Many farmers do not appreciate the 
value of a clover pasture for pigs. The 
hog is an omniverous animal, and takes 
to clover, or even grass, in the absence 
of other food, as freely as a cowora 
horse. Ihave fitted a grown hog for 
slaughter on sweet corn-stalks alone, fed 
green. Sorghum is still better, but not 
available for so long a feeding-season. 

My system of wintering and summer- 
ing swine, which has the commendation 
of being successful, is to feed apples, 
reots, bran and corn in the winter, with 
the house slops; and in the early spring 
to turn them into the orchard which is 
seeded with orchard grass. This fur- 
nishes the earliest bite of any, and is very 
much relished by the swine; and besides, 
when once well seeded it will last for 
a number of years. 

Following the orchard grass, the clo- 
ver comes next in order. The orchard 
grass, on good ground, will renew itself 
every two weeks for a fresh bite, and is 
admirably adapted for a separate feed- 
ing range for the young pigs, while the 
older ones are confined to the clover 
fields. By thetime the clover is used 
up, the sweet corn stalks and sorghum 
will be sufficiently matured for cutting 
up and feeding in their order. When 
frost comes and destroys the succulence 
of these, the root field should be ready 
to turn into and let the hogs help them- 
selves. Corn or other grain may be fed 
conjointly with the succulent food we 
have spoken of, and it will be found that 
a little will go a great way in promoting 
a healthy and profitable growth. A field 
of peas to turn into will furnish excel- 
lent food at little cost. Barley is the 
best grain, ground entire, to make milk 
for mothers when suckling young. It is 
evident that under the pasturing system 
more hogs can be kept with the same 
amount of corn, and that one field will 
suffice for growing the entire amount of 
green feed, the size being proportionate 
to the demand. It would be awise fore- 
thought of-a man who proposed to rear 
hogs to plant an orchard of early matur- 
ing varieties of sweet apples for his hogs 
to feed upon in the orchard, which should 
be made a permanent pig pasture. 

What a natural and sensible combina- 
tion this would be—the apples produc- 
ing growth for the pigs, and the pigs in 
their turn making more growth of ap- 
ples—an equilibrium of profitable forces 
without any extra labor. My experi- 
mence teaches me also that there is no 
more effectual method of enriching land 
and preparing it for good crops after- 
wards than by rearing swine. Hogs pos- 
sess a value as auxiliaries on the farm to 
increase its richness and to afford a prof- 
itable bome market, which is not valued 
as highly as it might be. As generally 
managed, hogs do not increase the fer- 
tilizers of the farm as much as they 
would if they were allowed to become 
more active factors. When shut up in a 
pen, as usually cared for, a pig adds 
comparatively lictle to the manure pile. 

MAKES ‘THEM HEALTHIER. 
Pigs allowed to range and feed in the 
pure air, with cleanly surroundings, will 
have pure blood, which in the course of 
nature will build up healthful bodies. 
They also have the opportunity to resort 
to remedies and antidotes, which their 
instincts may prescribe for their bodily 
ailments. These out-of-door-pigs would 
not show so well at the fairs, and would 
probably be passed over by ‘the judges 
and people, who have been taught to ad- 
mire only the fat, feverish, helpless 
things which get the prizes, but are real- 
ly a caricature on fathers and mothers. 
Such pigs are best adapted to [fill lard 
tubs, and to make doctors’ bills; where- 
as, the standard of perfection should be 
a pig which will make the most ham 
with the least waste of fat, the longest 
and deepest sides with the most lean 
meat. Itshould have bone enough to 
allow it tostand up and help itself, and 
carry with it the evidence of health and 
natural developemeni in all its parts. 
Pigs which run in arange, or paste, 
have good appetites; the fresh air, exer- 
cise and change of diet give them this; 
hence, they will eata great variety of 
food. and much coarser than when con- 
fined in pens. Nothing need go to 
waste on a farm where pigs are kept for 





lack of a market.—F. D. Curtis. 


as good as worthless as breeders the 
next spring, for they will be small when 
the winter sets in,and they will be stunt- 
ed by the cold weather, and when set- 
ting time comes in the . spring they will | 
only have commenced laying, and the 
eggs Will be almost worthless for hatch- 
ing purposes, and if they hatch at all the 
chicks are liable to be weakly. and not 
strong and lively as they would be if 
eoming from older hens. 


| 
| 





Proper Feed for Chickens 


A Dutchess county (N. Y.) poultry | 
raiser sends the following excellent and | 
practical article to the Country Gentleman : 
—For young chicks just hatched I use 
a custard made of equal parts of eggs and 
milk. The young things eat very little, | 
and tkat little must be wholesome and 
satisfying. To have strong, sturdy 
chicks, they should remain on the nest 
at least forty-eight hours after hatching. | 
As soon as all the eggs which will are | 
hatched I clear the nest of shells and un- | 
hatched eggs, throw the hen off the 
nest (having previously placed food and | 
drink within her reach) and allow her | 
to remain until her wants are relieved, 
after which she will return and be quiet | 
for the forty-eight hours, or until time 
to remove her, with her brood, to the | 
coop or building where they are to re- | 
main until weaned. If a steady sitter, | 
and the eggs are all right, the hen will 
hatch them out uniformly. Long before 
the chicks begin to hatch all unfertilized 
eggs should have been removed from the 
nest. At the end of the first twenty-four 
hours I place some of the custard on a 
shingle in front of the nest, and the hen, 
if a good mother, will call her brood and 
feed them. ‘This food is the very best 
they can take, being soft, digestible and 
nutritious. Itis nearly the same nour- 
ishment that heretofore has supplied the 
growth of the chicks. I generally ar- 
range to have several broods hatch at 
the same time, when there is little trouble. 
Ifeed the chickens sometimes half a 
dozen times a day when small. They do 
not run at large, except in the warmest 
part of the day, until after several days, 
and if the weather is bad, not before a 
week old. L continue this custard, 
beginning when two or three days 
old, to introduce with it cracked 
corn, wheat, or buckwheat, so that they 
may become accustomed to it by degrees 
until capable of subsisting on it entirely. 
When fed whole grain, or even meal, the 
chicks must be allowed plenty of fresh 
drink (water is the best) and run on 
ground or where they can have free ac- 
cess to gravel or coal ashes. For green 
food I use chopped onion tops if I ean 
get them. If not, I give finely cut let- 
tuce, fresh tender grass or running mal- 
lows, of which they are very fond when 
in continement. My chicks always 
thrive; I seldom lose any. ‘To make the 
custard I take one egg, well beaten, and 
add three tablespoonfuls of new milk 
and bake into a small shal.ow pan. This 
preparation makes a custard so stiff that 
it will break into lumps and none is wast- 
ed, as would be the case with softer food. 
It is better than hard boiled eggs. I have 
used brend and milk, but it is not so 
good. One egg makes suflicient food 
per day for eight or ten chicks at first, of 
the small breeds. The larger broods of 
chickens can sooner be weaned off. 'The 
expense is not great taking in the nice 
thrifty condition of the fowls. They keep 
ahead of all diseases and there isno loss 
if careful to prevent accidents. They 
make fine birds when grown up, and 
splendid hens for egg production. With 
the closest calculation it takes about a 
bushel of corn a year fora hen. Lf other 
grain is used with it of course less will 
be required, but all fowls tor thrift an 
profit mustbe given one feed of corn 
daily. Without it they stop just short of 
the desired result, whether it be flesh or 
eggs. I feed adult or laying fowls asoft, 
warm feed in the morning, and find the 
quantity of eggs increased by doing so. 








CATARRH OF THE BLADDER.—Sting: 
ing, irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
and Urinary Complaints, cured by **Bu- 
chu-paiba. * $1. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate 








| any alteration in their taste or appearmnce. 


| tiseptics are required. 





MILK AND CREAM, 
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Dairymen 


_REX MAGNUS, the Humiston Food Preserva- 
tiveis a new discovery which has been per 

fected atter years of study and research and 
is now offered to tha public as a sate, sure | 
and harmless preparation which can be de- | 
pended upon to absolutely preserve and 

keep all kinds of meat, poultry, fish, milk, | 
creum, eggs and vegetable juices fresh and 
sweet in ail Climates and all seasons without 











Do not confound this with the worthles | 
compounds which have preceded it. This 
' 
succeeds where all others have failed. 

r 


There have been at ditterent 
worthlest mixtures offered to the public 
which have pretended to accomplish this | 
great result, but they have signally failed. | 
This is probably because their projectors | 
have tried to preserve everything with one 
compound. A really scientific man would 
know better than this. 

Different Brands Necessary. 

The various kinds of food differ in their na- 
ture, Character and component parts, und for 
their sure and safe preservation different an- 
Prot. Humiston has 
kept this point in view and for the various 
classes of food the company makes nine dif- 
terent preparations or brandsof REX MAGNUs. 
They do not claim that what is designed for 
one thing will preserve another, nor do they 
claim tor any of their preparations any more 
than they will perform, 

A Solid Test. 

Prof, Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist 
of the Scientific Department of Yale College, 
procured cream from a farm 3 miles north of 
New Haven,Conn. It had been collected and 
saved trom jive mitkings of the three days 
previous, and was, therefore, being so mixed, 
very diflicult to keep. 

ENHow it Was Done, ° 

A pint of this was treated with “Pearl,’, a 
special brand of Rex Magnus, adapted spec- 
ially for the preservation of cream. After 
treatment it was placed in a glass jar and 
sealed, at 3 o’clock of the afternoon of Jan 
uary 3ist, 1883, and at 5 p. m., (or 2 hours la- 
ter) of the same day, the the untreated portion of 
this cream was found to be sour! 

Seventeen Days Test. 

At the banquet held at the New Haven 
House, 17 days thereafter (long enough io 
send all over Europe), this jar of cream was 
opened, and the contents were (with the ex- 
ception of a slight mold on top) found to be 
perfectly natural and siveet, whilst it rendered 
the coffee luscious. The average temperature 
of the apartment (Prof. Jolinson’s private 
laboratory) in which this cream underwent 
this test, was 70deg. Fahr. 

Keeps Thirty to Fifty-nine Days. 

Edward Burnett’s Deerfoot Farm cream has 
been sent to Europe to different responsible 
people who report that from thi) ty to jifty 


timbs several 





‘QNEIRIVIE T clolN/QlulejR 


| the brain of morbid fancies, Promptly cures Rheu- 


Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nervous 
Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. Cleanses 
Diood and quickens sluggish circulation. Neutra- 
lizes germs of disease and saves sickness. Cures 


[A SKEPTIC SAID) 


ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. Eliminates 
Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds. g@~Permanently and 
promptly cures paralysis. Yes, it isa charming and 








healthful Aperient. Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, 
twin brothers. Changes bad breath to gocd, remoy- 


 AMARI 


ing the cause. Routs bilious tendencies and makes 
clear complexion, Equalled by none in the delirium 
of fever. A charming resolvent and a matchless 
laxative. 


¢#~ Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. Relieves 


TA 
NEaviné 


It drives Sick Headache like the wind. 





(THE GREAT) 











OR) 





matism by routixgit. Restores life-giving proper- 
ties to the blood, Is guaranteed to cure all nervous 
disorders, ¢# "Reliable when all opiates fail. Re. 
freshes the mind and invigorates the body. Cures 
dyspepsia or money refunded. 


(INEIVIEIR I FIAINLIS|) 


Diseases of the blood ownit aconqueror, Endorsed 
} 


in writing by over fifty thousand eading citizens, 


clergymen and physicians in U.S. and Europe. 
t#"For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50. 
For Testimonials and circulars send stamp, 


The Dr.S.A. Richmond Med Co. St. Joseph, Mo. 


GF IN GOLD! 
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THREE REWARDS 


We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person send- 
ing us the largest list of words that can be 
spelled by using any of the fifteen letters 
found in the words “COLUMBUS BUGGY 
CO.” which appear upon our mammoth en- 
graving “An Australian Scene.” 

For the second largest list, $15.00 in Gold. 

For the third largest list, $10.00 in Gold. 

The contest will close August Ist, 1883. If a 
tie occurs in the lists which entitles the send- 
ers to any one of the three rewards, that re- 
werd will be equitably divided. 

‘he Australian Scene is in colors (size 28 
x40 inches—nearly 2}; feet wide and over 3 
feet long), and shows the manner of travel- 
ing in that country with Ostriches as a mo- 
tor. Those who compete for these rewards 
must send us thirty cents in silver or stamps, 
when this fine work ,of art wlll be sent by 
mail, neatly packed in a strong tube. The 
pi ging | is worth far more than this nomi- 
nalsum, but we desire to keep a record of 
those who compete for the prizes and also 
jo pew to know of those who desire to knew 
oT us, 

When writing for the engraving and sending 
your list of words ask for 


Circular of Easy Riding 


AUTOMATIC SPRING 
SIDE-BAR ROAD WAGON. 





(END VIEW OF SPRINGS.) 





nine days after it was treated with “Rex” in 
Boston it was eaten in England, Italy and 
Switzerland sweet and perfect! Six jars were 
consecutively opened and used by Joshua 
Blake, Esq., of Boston, on a recent trip to the 
Mediterranean, inthe steamer Archimide of 
the Florio line of Italian steamers, and the 
last was as good as the first. 
A Great Want Supplied. 

REX MAGNUS supplies the great want felt 
by dairymen. It will keep the milk fresh and 
sweet for a week or longer until itis used. It 
will keep the cream as shown above. — It will 
keep the butter so that it will reach the con- 
sumer in just as fine condition as when it 
leaves the dairy. Hundreds of tons of butter 
every year become rancid and are sold for 
grease. This loss all falls on the producer, 
end it may be avoided by the use of Rex Mag- 
nus, 

Tasteless, Harmless, Simple. 

It is perfectly harmless and imparts no taste 
whatever to the articles treated with it. The use 
of it is easy and the directions so simple that 
a child can follow them 

Getitand Try it. 

You do not have to buy a county right, nor 
costly recipe. We sell neither the one northe 
other. All druggists and grocers keep it, or 
we will send sampie packages prepaid by 
mail or express as we prefer, Name your ex 
press office. 

The various brands and their {retail prices 
are as follows 
“Viandine,”’ 











for meats, poultry. &e., 50 cts. 
per lb. “Ocean Wave” for oysters, lobsters, 
&e., 50 cts. “Pearl” for cream, $100. “Snow 
flake” for milk, butter, &c., 50 cts. ““(ueen” 
for eggs, $100. “Aqua-Vitae” for thiid ex 
tracts, &., $1 00. “Anti-Ferment,” “Anti-Fly” 
and “Anti-Mold” 50 ets. per tb. each. 

Put up inl tb. and5 tb. cans, and in 25 tb. 
boxes. Mention this paper. 
THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 

72 Kilby Street, Bostsn, Mass. 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

For sale in Chicago by Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Wholesale Grocers, and Van Schaack, 
Stevenson & Co., Wholesale Druggists. 


THE “NEW” BIRDSELL 


CLOVER HULLER. 













MONITOR JUNIOR, 


THE BIRDSELL 






Besides manufacturing the ‘“‘New” Birdsell 
Clover Huller, for which we have the sole right, 
we make a specialty of THREE SPRING and 
HALF PLATFORM, or 

COMBINATION SPRING WAGONS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and prices. Ad- 
dress : 


BIRDSELL MF’G CO., 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
When you write, mention this paper. 

ah el — We will send youa watch or achain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. 0 D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
our expense. e manufacture all 
our watches and s&ve you SO per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 









powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER ,CO., 106 Wall St., 
New York. 





STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO. 
STAR O RD ATOKH. PAL 


These springs “automatically” adjust them- 
selves to the weight imposed. 

They have the soft, flexible motion of along 
spring and weigh one-third less, 

‘Bhey are the lightest flexion springs, to their 
carrying capacity, ever produced for side- bar 
wagons. See list of weight and capacity in 
Circular. 

They are manufactured from the finest cru- 
cible steel. 


Columbus Buggy Co, 
Strictly First-Class Buggies Only, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Branch House: Kansas City, Mo., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


«STANDARD WIND MILL 


2s TEARS Int VsE. 
















GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos, of this and 
other Countries. ; 
Also, the 
Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable. Send for 
Catalogue “ ” and Price List. Address, 


U, 8. Wind Eng. & Pomp Co,, Batavia, UL 


a@ State where you saw this adv. 


26.999 NOW EN USE. 
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ECCT 
ae : : = 

All persons say their goods are the best. We ask you to ex 
amine our Improved Keller Positive Force Feed,Grain, 
Seed and Fertilizing Drill and our Hay Rakes. They 
are as good asthe best, and can be sold ascheap, Allare war 
ranted, Circulars mailed free. 


ewark MachineCo. 
Newark. Ohio. Eastern Branch House, lachine Ce 


E. M. BIRDELL & €O., General Agents fo 
Southern Illinois and Missouri, 316 South 8th 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

’S PATENT AMERICUS 
WHITMAN'S PA AMERICUS, 
= The Best Cider and Wine 
py Mill made. Will make 20 
Se > per cent, more cider than 
= any other. Geared outside. 

Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first- 

class mill. Mfrs. of Horse 

Powers, Hay Presses, Corn 

Shellers,Feed Cutters,Feed 

Mills,etc. Send for circulars 


WHITMAN AGRICULTUBAL (0. 
LOUIS, MO. 
















7 lor 
ANDREWS 22510", Bed,20styles 
Burr Pat. Imp’d 
Elegant,Comfert- 
able, Portable,i»25 
Send for Il- 






ISAAC §. LEE, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Every Farmer should 
Buel can’ bs satel 

el can be savec 

in raising Corn, 25 cts. in Wheat, and 2 cts. per 

Ib. on Cotton by the use 


THOMAS SMOOTHING HARRO 


Also manufacture the Perfected PULVERIZER. 
which contains 72 sharp steel blades, covering 10 
feet at each sweep. Warranted the most powerful 
Pulverizer ever invented. _ For pamphlet contain. 
ing Rogie gee oe machinesat work, and hun. 
€ 248 OF names 0 nose who use and recommen¢ 

them, address THOMAS HARROW CO. Geney awe 





MANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debil- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain every 
known remedy, has di imple means of se!f- 





iscovered a simp’ 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address. J. tham St.. New Vork 
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he Be Dards. | 


“Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. | 
Str. Louis, WEDNESDAY, Aug, Ist, 1533.—Re- } 
ceipts and shipments for 24 hours ending at 





ll a. m. to day: 
Horses | 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Mules. 
Receipts.......+- 2,183 9,180 1,356 138 
Shipments 74 2, sat 540 a 
CATTLE —No satisfactory supply as to 


| 
particularly in| 
James 
sent a} 


quantity, but the quality, 
some of the pens, was quite good. Mr. 
Plummer, of Pleasant Hili, Missouri, 
fine lot of steers for which the first $6.00 price | 
obtained for about two months. Through: | 
out the market the tone was strong and:sales | 
were made by 10 A. M.. leaving the pens 
empty. Prices speak for themselves. Buyers | 
were clamorous for more stock. Representa- | 
ative sales | 








23 native butchers...... oo O24 $440 | 
13 native butcher steers. - 992 465 
25 COWS—heilersS........00-eeeeeeees BUZ 41244 | 
22 Indian steers...... 4 1242 | 
19 Indian steers.. 4 125, | 
20 Texan steers........ 39 | 
45 Texan steers........ 375 | 
87 native steers > 5S 


22 mative COWS.....e-+eee+s 350 














|rid of. 
| namely, light inquirv, 


| dv much good, 


| 
| ed to reduce the offerings, which kept moving , 


off rather slowly until all had disappeared, or 
nearly so. Common grades also were gotten | 
Stockers the same as last noted, | 
with small —- 

Scalawags slow. 













DW native steersa.......cecces eee LBL $545 
51 native . 235 535 
124 native steers..........+-+ +1203 515 
63 native steers......... 515 
lj native steers ... .. 465 
15 native steers........ 460 
lj native steers...... 4 6245 
17 native steers...... 440 
22 native Cows........ 375 
22 native cows... 375 


2 native cows... 3 65 
25 native cows... 360 | 
54 native stockers.......-. 355 | 


23 southwest cows—heifers ..... 755 3 60 











19 southwest cows—heiters...... 303 % 60 
23 southwtst cows—heifers...... 875 3 65 
100 grass Indian.....60. --eeee eee B71 410 
72 Brass LNdiaN .oerccerecese---. ++ SW 410 
20 grass Indiun...... cooce BAO 3 65 
21 grass Indian. .......6. - 721 370 


HOGS—Buyers were shy, and it required all 
the tautt sellers had at their command to ef- 
fect transfers. Offerings were large, nearly 
7,000 head, and this gave the hint to buyers 
that prices could be brought down. Conces- 
sions of from 5c to 10c per 100 bs were granted 
by holders early in the morning, but tailed to 
Shippers did not have very 
many orders for light-weight Yorkers, and 
took their time about buying; consequently 
the market was slow throughout. Heavies | 











ive steers 600 | 
= Tadion an de aa 4373, | and butchers did not sell very fast. Withal 
22 Indian steers 4 50 | business was slow. Yorkers brought $6 15@ | 
22 Indian steers....... 450 | 625, bulk of sales $620; rough mixed * 50; 
22 Indian steers....... 430 | , a ; >| 
22 Indian steers..... $50 | butcher and heavy $5 90@6; skips $5 2 Kep- 
21 Texan steers........ 85 3 65 | resentative sales: 
21 MATIVE COWS...++6-seeee- eoccere +» S72 390 |, B.s00es 194......36 20 11.ec00e27h ooo $5 60 | 
13 southwest mixed.........+- ecoee U4 365 | . 5 65 wy pero 5 0 | 
37 Texan St@ers......secccceeees coe 366 410 5 meee erees 5 95 | 
19 Mative MIKE... .cecccccccccccers 135 6 dy 6 ay | 
19 native steers....... odecccees ool! 563 | 6 20 "6 20 ly 
56 nutive steers....... eeeerese 540 | 6 20 620 | 
16 native steers.....- ovecccosece 0001223 535 | 6 4» . 62 
49 native steers oe 500 | 6 20 5 93 
ll mative steers..........05+s 590 \ 4 5 0 | 
5O NALIVE STCOTS.....0.ceeeeeeeeeees 152: 550 | 5 85 5 zu | 
17 native steers........-.++0- 590 | * 5 50 6 25 | 
18 native steers........ checce 555 | sii ‘= 
| 


HOGS—Supply was not large, but buyers | 
were not urgent, so that values shrunk some: | 
thing like 20c since Monday. Yorkers 
quotable at $6 00 for the bulk and at $5 95@6 16 
in extremes. Heavy hogs were slow at $5 30@ | 
5 60 for mixed to choice and all The 


| 
| 
business was doubtless largely in sympathy | 
| 


were 


slow. 


withthe break in hog product. Coarse 
$4 75@5 25. 


hogs 


- $6605 
-. 600 

. 600 
550 
- 600 
600 
5 50 


000086 00 | 
600 | 
6 4 | 
. 6f 












= secces 181. 









*SHEE Peitardiy > strong but the de mand 
was suflicient to clean up the pens at fair fig- 
ures, anda large number were handled by 
midday. 


121 Native IAMDS...0+++ soccsces 2 0669 =$4 85 
238 Texas Stockers ° oe 2 80 
38° nativ e sheep eee 335 

191 3 00 
- 4 00 

—_ 4 2%, 

109) 0 425 
ie 4 12% 
—" 4 75 





TUESDAY, 
The day of the week was 


Aug., 1st, 1883. 
not taken into | 
consideration by buyers. Tuesday, it seems, 
is not an off-day any more, for receipts are | 
liberal and transfers are freely made, and | 
that, too, at very strong prices. The market 
was active in all its branches, offerings aggre- 
gating nearly 100 car -loads, comprising grass 
Indians, grass Texans and native steers. 
Grass Indians were numerous, and of quite 
good quality, for which $3 624; to $4 40 ¥ 100 
ths was paid, with the bulk of sales going at 
$4 and over ¥ 100 Ibs. Gruss Texans brought 
$3 70@415 ¥ 100 tbs. Native steers likewise 
sold readily, and some very good prices, it 
will be seen, were obtained. Taken all in all, 
sellers were satisfied with the prices and the 
prompt manner in which the pens were 
cleared, with flattering prospects for to- 
morrow, Wednesday. Representative sales: 
15 native steers........ - 1383 $5 60 
9% native steers..... 1378 545 
12 native steers.... . 
80 native steers..... 
78 native steers............ 
19 native steers... ‘ 
16 native steers........... 































90 native steers............. 5 
22 native cows—heife rs” sae ‘ 
16 Kansas cows—heifers . 3§ 
22 grass Indians...... ...... 440 
23 grass Indians............e«. 440 
44 grass Indians. . 420 
22 grass Indians....... 415 
44 grass Indians....... 420 
°42 grass Indians.. 72 405 
(45 grass Indians.,...... +. 36: 410 
14 grass Indians....... Sli 3.85 
22 grass Indians.... sll 3 624g 
20 grass Indians. 911 412! 
24 grass Indians. 835 400 
22 grass Indians... . 916 400 
245 grass Indiams.........scccsseee. 950 410 


HOGS—Notwithstanding the fact that the 
run was not large—only 60 car-loads—it was 
hard work atthe opening to sell Yorkers at 
$6 10@6 20 ¥ 100 hs, a decline of 5c ¥ 100 ths 
from yesterday. Later in the day values 
weakened more and. York buyers were very 
cautious. Transfers of Yorkers were hard to 
effect at $6 10@6 15, and many remained over 
unsold. Butcher and heavy hogs a drag— 
neglected entirely ; nobody wanted enough to 
make a market. Thus it will be seen the hog 
market was not in a very {prosperous condi- 
tion. ee sales: 










ise: ist ° 
24......206 
ll.eeeee If 
81......186 

142......178. 
2 


6300000206 wen. 





MonDAY, July 30, 1°83,—Receipts and ship- 
ments for forty-eight hours ending at 1] a. m, 





| disposed to be thus shut out, so they put up | 


Sr. LouIs, 
and shipments for twenty four hours ending 


FRIDAY, July 27, 1583.—Receipts 


} at lla. m. to-day: | 
Horses | 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Mules. 
teceipts.... 426 20l1 dos MM 
Shipments... ‘a Si 122 7 
CATTLE—A very short story to relate con- 
| cerning to-day’s business. The dozen car- 
| loads offered mainly of native steers. These 


were disposed of in very short order, so that 
| the reporter, when he putin an appearance 
| at his usual hour,9 a.m , found all the arri- 
vais checked up and all the cattle weighed. 
A couple of Eastern shippers and a like num- 
ber of specuiators apportioned out the stock. 
Prices werejstrong, if not a shade higher, from 


top to bottom. Several shippers were 
crowded out of the market altogether. The 


talk of what;could have been amounted to 
this: the demand for fairto prime native 
steers wes quite liberal—shippers operate 
freelyon aFriday—had there been 100 car- 
loadsin would have easily found buyers. 
Shippers were disappointed. Remnants and 
scraps found sale. The yards received a most 
thorough clearing up and preparation for 
next week. Representative sales 











20 natiVe StEETS.... secccccccccsceel2d7 $525 
29 native stee 5 20 
38 native s 510 
43 native ‘ 5 00 
21 native 8 Sth GRIT ' 952 335 
MACIVE MINXCA....cccceeeeeeseeees 106 385 
33 native cows TTTIT Ts 876 380 
17 native COWS......++++ cocccccccce 816 $1232 


HOGS—This was busy and a high day so 
long as it lasted, and light hog prices hopped 
up about lic. It seems that one of the lead- 
ing buyers took time by the forelock and be- 
spoke the receipts the previous night. But 
two others with liberal orders to fill were not 





their bids tillhe who had forestalled them 
was himself compelled to climb the fence. 
This is business. The producer gets the 
money. However,there was some additional 
cause tor advances, as Chicago was higher; 
Yorkers brought here $620@6 35 ¥ 100 ibs, with 
the bulk of sales at $630. All other grades 
were firm. Medium butcher weights can not 
be quoted as none camein. Rough mixed to 
fair picking lots brought from $5 65@6 20 ¥ 100 
Ibs. This was paid by butchers. Skips and 
throwouts $5@5 40. Representative sales: 

Be recee $b 35 54..0...186... ey 35 
6 30 83 .00000180.6 6 3 


- 600 1D. ccc 8 80 
630 





123... 


Bheeee ee 14... + 630 
1 . - 6 


DG. ccee. 196. cee 
env 


Lo. cccccWlecceee 5 60 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR—Dull. Straight old high grades 
steady, but new or new-mixed weak and 


easier. Low grades still neglected and 
nominal. The limits for old wheat flour were 
as follows (low grades not quotable:) XX $320; 
XXX $3 60; Family $410; Choice $435; Fancy 
$5 40. 

WHEAT—No, 2 new, cash $104, No.2 old 
cash $1 06, No. 3 cash, new 9744, No. 4 87. 

CORN—No., 2 mixed, cash 464%, No. 2 white 
mixed, cash 48 ‘y. 

OATS—No. 2 cash 24, 

HAY—Demoralized. Receipts large and no 
demand whatever from any quarter; over 20 
ears of prairie alone on tracks, which receiv- 
ers ottered at low-down rates, but were un- 
able to draw a decent bid forit. New timothy 
just asdull. Sales: On KE, trk--z cars new 


| and 36 sks yellow at 80c, 


| Consigned lots sold at 5@20c ¥ } 


paratively scarce and pretty well sustained, 





better and more desirable—several lots from 
Iowa among them. We quote: Sacked 70@s80c 
w bu, barrelled $1 90@2-—large burrels worth 
Sales: Small lots damaged at 60c, 47 
10 choice red at 90c; 


more. 


17 and 42 bbIs yellow at $2 ¥ bbl, 10 and 
(flour bbls) choice red at $2 50. 
TOMATOES -In heavy receipt, dull and 


the offerings. 
; bu box—89 
Home-grown 


lower, demand unequal to 
bxs quoted at 15c and 275 at 20c. 
75@$1 ¥ bu loose from wagons. 

CABBAGE—Selling in shipping 

1 50 per crate. 

SOUTHERN YAMS—Dull at $3@3 50 ¥ bbl for 
new. 

WHITE BEANS—Quiet. Country at $1 40@2 
Eastern  (jobbing only)—screened medium 
$2 25, do navy § $2 35@2 40, hand-picked medium 
$2 30@2 35, navy $2 45@2 50. 

APPLES—Firm, in scant supply, and steady 
shipping demand, and unchanged in price, 
though the feeling was not so firm. We quote: 
Choice large at $2 75@3 ¥ bbl, fair #2 50, small, 
sweet, overripe, etc., $2@225, for near-by 
growth mainly at $#2@2 50 ¥ bbl measure. 
Sales: 62 and 15 bbls various at $2 70, 20 and 41 
do at $2 85, 50 redstreaks and others at $2 90, 30 
| maiden blush and 2) N. spy at $3, 30and 7 and 
5 various at same. 

PEACHES—Receipts liberal in amount, but 
poor in quality asarule. Choice fruit com- 


order at 


and small slow and lower. Sales 
white heath at $150, 
Texas varieties (including china 
$125@150, Missouri small free- 
(in bxs and baskets) 50c, Southern 
Lilinois small and medium (partly green) at 
50c to $1—besides some damuged Hale’s Early 
(held over) at 20@40c ;—all per ';-bu box, 
PEARS—Choice Bartlettin demand at $1 50@ 
175 ws some common sold at S5¢ 
and home varieties at $2 25@250 ¥ bu 


but inferior 
include: Mississippi 
choice 
clings) at 
stones 


-bu box; 
rown 





loose. 
PLUMS—In small 
fair request at 75e 


receipt. Wild goose in 


to 90c # 'y-bu box, but 


GRAPES-—In limited supply and fair de- 


mand. We quote: Ilartford and Ives’ seed- 
lings at 7@8c, Concord l0c and Delaware at 1l5¢ 
? tb. 


BLACKBERRIES—Scarce, and in demand. 


Consigned lots sold at, $150@3 per 6-gal case 


| 


| 
| 


. 2 | 
| Chickasaw and small yellow dull at 40@50c, | 
llome-grown Chickasaw at $150 # bu loose, 


according to condition and quality of stock: | 


home-grown sold at #0c¢ per gal 
loose from wagons. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—In_ fair request at 
$3 per 6-gal case for sound ripe. a- 

WATERMELONS—Choice Georgia scarce 
and firmer: salable at $16@18 ¥ 100 ina jov- 
bing way; commonsmall varieties slow at 
that $7@38; 1 car Mo. Phinney sold at $100 for 
the car. 

CAN'TALOUPES—Overplentiful, slow and 
lower, at 60c to $1@125 ¥ doz—top rates for 
choice white Japan. 

WOOL—Very little doing; offerings light 
and firmly heid, but dealers slow to meet the 
advanced ideas of receivers. We quote : 
Tub-washed—Choice at 33@33'sc, fair at 32@ 
33c, dingy and low at 27@30c, 
Choice bright medium at 22} a 24c, fair =) 
good do at 21@22¢, combing (‘'y- blood) 2144 
22'!4, low gr ades 16@18¢c; 














; Kansas—C hole “4 
bright medium at 19@2Ic, medium fine 16@ Ike, | 


l3@l5e, coarse combing lb5@lic, 
carpet 13@ Le. Black burry and cotted sell at 
5eto l0c per th less thanthe above figures. 
Only a few lots sold—worthy of detail. 


heav y fine 


Philadelphia Wool Market. 
In our cireular of the 16th inst., say W. 
Houston Jr. & Co., we predicted more inquiry 


for wool, and the increased sales of the past | 4th. 


few days have fully realized hr expectations. | 
There is no advance, and none is looked for, 
holders generally being quite well satisfie d 
with a 200d demand, and are free sellers at 
current rates. 

We issue this special circular to give our 
friends prompt notice of this better feeling, 
and to urge them to forward their wool at | 
once and ‘tuke advantage of it. 
facturers have been running their 








bottom was touched, they will now be likely 
to buy with freedom for some httle time, but 
as the wool market goes by “fits and starts,’ 
and what has happer 1ed so often before is 
likely to be repeated, we do not anticipate 
the demand will continue as brisk as at 
present for many weeks, and then the custom- 
ary lull will be likely to follow. 

Sales during the past few days have been 
large and at full prices, and as stock is re- 
duced we ean readily sell those grades in re- 
quest. Our regular customers now require a 
large smount of wool, and we can sell lots of | 
several hundred sacks as freely as we could 
handle small consiguments some few years 
back. 

Consignors often complain of the length of 
time required to close out shipments, but this 
is frequently because they don’ tship ‘the wool 


when itis wanted, but hold on hoping to 
|}make a good sale at home, and by doing so 
miss their Opportunity. It they shipped as 


soon as the demand commenced to develop 
there would be far less fault found on this 
score, 


Boston Wool Market. 


The demand for wool continues steady, say 
Hallowell and Coburn, under date of Boston, 
Saturday, July 28, 1883, and while we are un- 
able to record any change in prices, we re- 
cognize a slight improvement inthe tone of 
the market. Manufacturers apparently are 
) satisfied that there is but httle chafice for 


, | further depression, and during the week over 


| four million pounds have beeu taken for con- 


sumption. The sales of washed fleece amount 
to 1,179,700 ths. against 875,200 ths. for the 
previous week, and consists large- 
ly of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 


’Michigan fine wool. Some choice selections 
of Ohio XX andabove are reported at 40c.; 
but 37 to 38c. are the only safe quotations for 
this grade. Ohio and ;Pennsylvania X and 
above e figure largely in the sales at 36 to 37e. 
The sales of Michigan X and above amount 


to 389,000 tbs, of which the greater part 
brougth 34c. and the rest 35c. per pound. 


Combing and delaine fleeces are quite active, 





timothy at $s, 2 choice old do at $15; this side 
—lcar choice timothy at $1450; on levee—91 
bales choice timothy at $15. 

HEMP—In demand; scarce. Undressed $75 
to $100 per ton ;]dressed at 61; @7\;¢ ¥ tb; snorts 
54,@6c; hackled tow at $75@80 ¥ ton; break 
tow $35@40. 

HIGHWINFS--Unchanged. 
$1 14. 

LEAD—Unchanged and dull. 
fined at $4 10 del, and hard at $4. 


Sellers of re- 





to-day: 


Horses 

and 

; Cattle Hogs Sheep Mules 
Receipts......2,108 6,609 1,125 253 
Shipments .. 1,315 837 300 72 | 
CATTLE—Holders could not offer buyers 


any great variety, for, although the supply | 
was fair, the stock in the pens was mainly of | 
one grade—light to good grass Texans, which 
by no means suited everybody. 
at the scale-house 
actual count; 60 loads were grass Tex 
Indians; and the balance Southwest and na- 
tive steers. Of the native steers offered own- 
ers did not sound their praises to any consid- 
able extent, their inferiority and weak points 
being very apparent. With this pittance of 
an allowance of native steers, Eastern ship- 
pers did not make any effort to offer bids un- 
til fully half of the forenoon had been wast- 
ed The demand for fair to prime well ma- 
tured first-rate native steers, if shippers are 
to be believed, and we see no reason why | 
their veracity should be called into question, 
was quite good. Prices under these circum- 
stances were firm. 
native steers were a little slow of disposal. 
Grass Texans and Indian steers were 


showed 100 car-loads, by 


xans and 


changed figures. 


The register | 


The common and medium | 


light local consumptive demand and market 
quiet and weak, but quotably unchanged, 
We quote: Creamery at 19@20c for choice to 
fancy, to 2le for selections; overheated or 


~ | poor at dairy rates; dairy at 15@17¢ for choice 


| to fancy; fair to 


| 8$@10c. 
| selected 9@10c; medium 6@8c; low grades 5@ 


good 1l0@l2c; 


ce, 
CHEESE—Quiet and easy. Reund lots from 
first hands; 8@9c for full cream, and 3@4e for 


size of lot. 
.EGGS—Moderatively active at lle candled 
and 9@10c for good marks of shippers count. 
POULTRY—Quiet and 
quote: Spring chickens—Small $1@1 50; fair 
| to good $1 75@2; choice ped fancy large $2 25@ 
spring ducks $2 25@2 50; 
| cocks $3@325; mixed $3 40@3 60; 
| GAME—Woodcock firm and in demand at 
% and wood duck quiet at $2@2 25 ¥ doz. 
POTATOES—Wagon receipts liberal 
selling fairly—mainly at 30@38c; consigned | 
lots, too, were more plentiful, but very hard 


| to place and low-priced—not quotable above 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|} 250; 


taken | 20@25¢; one car bulk sold at 20c del. 
sy several Eastern shippers at fair and un- 


Interior shippers also help- 


ONIONS—Receipts larger, but 


Sales 190 bbls at | 


BUTTER—Supply largely in excess of the | 


common | 
Country packed—Dull and unchanged | 


> | nt 23 to We. 


| inferior—small way 1@2c higher, according to | 


unchanged, We} 


old chi¢kens— | 
hens $3 75. | 


and | 


quotations 
well sustained, the quality of offerings being‘ 


andjdealers show less disposition to force 
| sales at present quotations. The various un- 

washed woolsshow the usual wide range of 

yrices, but no change in value. Pulled wool 
| is steady at former quotations. The sales of 
| foreign are small and unimportant, with the 
}exception of one lot of 77,000 Ibs. Canada 
combing at 32. to 3242¢., W hich is relatively 
| lower than our quotations of the correspond- 
| ing grade of domestic wool. 

We classify sales for the week, reported by 
| the Journal, as follows: 1,179,700 Ibs. washed 

fleece, 111,800 Ibs. scoured, 2,030,000 Ibs. un- 
washed, 434,800 lbs. pulled. Total Domestic, 
3,756,300 Ibs.; Foreign, 240,000 lbs. Total Do- 
| mestic and Foreign, 4,030,300 tbs, 

They quote: 

Missouri. We quote light fine merino at 22 
to 24c.; dark colored and heavy at 18 to 20c.; 
selected choice medium at 30c. low medium 

at 244 to 25¢c.; coarse at 20 to 23c.; rough and 
| bur ry at 15 to 18e. 

Unw ashed Wool. We quote fine unwashed 
at 22 to 25c.; fine unmerchantable at 26 to 2se: 
medium unwashed at 26 to 30c.; low medium 
; coarse 18 to 20e.; rough and bur- 
bucks’ fleece 15 to 18e, 

We quote light fine at 20 to 2c. 
heavy fine at 17 to 19¢.; medium at 23 to 25c. 
low medium ‘at 20 to 22¢.; coarse and c: arpe 
at 16 to 18¢e.; black at 17 to 18¢. 

New Mexico. We quote choice improved at 
20 to 22¢.; average improved 
| coarse ¢ 
heavy at 15 to lic. 

Kansas. 
|} at 21 to 2e.; dark and heavy fine at 17 to 20c. 
| light and fine medium at 26 to2se. ; 
| um at 22 to 25c.; coarse at 16 to 18e. 


ry 15 to l8e.; 
Colorado. 


| 
| 


measure | 


| 


Unwashed— person residing in the United States or Canada, 


+, | Ist. 
i. 


As manu- | Be 
supplies | ® 
very close, and waiting to be assured that | 








INow is the Time to Plant | 


smn TRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants 
are inthe finest condition. Catalogue con- 

taining full cultural directions mailed FREE. 
Address— * 


Ellwanger & Barry, ries: tocnester.n y. 


The Laclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Is now in complete order, re- 
furnished,redecorated and re- 
appointed. New sewering & 
plumbing, with every sanita- 
ry improvement. 300 rooms 
for guests. single and en 
suite, with or without bath. | 
First-class in every sepia 





Popular prices. 
GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 


Owners and Proprietoac. 


Our . Sprin$- style 
and - price « book : 
lells-how-lo-order # | 
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ale 
“a 
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« Clothing-Shirls-or # 
# Furnishing-Goods. «| 


Re 
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% i theme 
# wWill-¢el-i = « 
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* ande Brown. 
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OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, ~ 





DRY GOODS \. 


Will be sent, at St. Louis prices, to any 





——BY THE 


GREAT CENTRAL STORE, 


Fronting on 6th, on Odve, and on Locust Streets, 
ST LOUIS, 

PROVIDED | 

Order is plaialy written. 

| 2nd. Name and Address given. 

| 3rd. P. O. Order or Bank Draft enclosed, 

Or Money in Registered Letter. 

th. Shipping Directions given. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We will send Samples free on application. 
Goods not suiting will be exchanged or money | 


ed. 
| "Wa will deduct Two per cent. discount from 
every order that mentions the name of News- 
ad - which information about us is 
btained. 
Address Your Letters to the 


NG WM. BARR DRY GOODS 
\ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TAIL 


work during the* Spring tr ade. 
The demand for them was 


turers were unable to fill 
their orders. A number of) 
the largest dealers have al-| 


the Fall trade. 

Circulars and other infor- 
mation can be had from 

W. F. SCHGQENHARD, 


108 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Or the manufacturers. 


J. LANE REED & CO., 


per cent, of Butter. 


VA 


THE CHAMPION BOB- 
SULKY PLOW has! 
‘done some remarkably fine, 


| 
very great and the manufac- 


ready received shipments s for, 


Dayton, O. | 





German Amber Wheat. 
50 BUSHELS TO THE ACRE. 


To the Editor: 


I procured a pint of this wheat from the Departmeut of Agriculture at Washington four 
years ago, and after planting it two years isolated from all other grain, in 1882 I raised from 
10 acres in a fraction of 500 bushels of as fine wheat as I ever saw grow. The millers to whom 
I submitted samples in two and five bushel lots pronounced it the best milling wheat they 
ever saw and would have bought all I had at a fair price, but this I refused, as I wanted it tor 
seed. The German Amber is a smooth-headed fall wheat, tillers finely, is a vigorous grower, 
large, strong stalks, stands up well, bas the largest heads I ever saw on wheat and the ber- 
ries are large and fat, and in some instances have been procured that had as high as65 grains 
inthem, It stands the winter fine ly and is absolutely clear of all other kinds of seeds. I 
think, and my neighbors coincide with me, that the German Amber wheat is the best fall 
wheat that was ever planted in this section ‘of the . ountry. 

H. BAKE R, St. Louis Co , July 17, 1883. 
I bought two bushels of the German Amber m. at last season from my ne ighbor, L. H. 
Saker, and it has made this year from one-third to one-half more wheat than any I have 
plante d. I consider it a better wheat by far than the old Golden Chaff, asthe heads are lar. 
ger, the stalks stronger and the berries much heavier than any wheat { have ever grown. 

‘St. Louis Co. , July 16, 1883. MICHAEL DEMPSEY. 

Hon. I. 8 PARSONS, State Senator, Saline county, Mo., says: “I hav € sown some of the 
German Amber wheat and can vouch for all that Mr. Baker c Sasme for it.’ 

This Seed Wheat will be delivered on board of cars in St. Louis at followi ing prices: 





D- Becaccccssese C0C0e cccceccceccoos oe rccs caer ccsces 
5  — | RE RTE eae a venees cheosonenss 
OF Pease sbeseedtes cocce-ene Hocbeodecnd 06 
Oy Gan besiss codcccsoce vsdcndsceces: epeveasesnnspaeapeen 
20 or more bushels.............. Seeces cece .. 00 82.50 per bushel. 
Address 


A. J. CHILDS & CO... 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR, 























Separates 1200 lbs. per hour. Works continuously. Gives a gain of 15 
PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1,500 in daily use. 


ge Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 





J. MA. WARD 
Furniture, Stove and Carpet Company, 
Nos, Ull, 13 and W15 Franklin Ay., St. Louis, 

Furniture, Carpets, Stoves, Tinware, Baby Carriages, Clothes 
Wringers, Lamps and Glassware, 
Plain and Decorated Toilet Sets, 
And Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 
|Goobs SOLD FOR CASH OR ON TIME PAYMENTS AT THE LOWEST 


BOTTOM PRICES. CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Open Every Night Until 9 O’Clock. 


“And Tinners Stock 




















ST.LOUIS, MO 
a THE BOOMER STEAM 


VAPORATO 


FOR SORGHUM Sirit SEES: ALSO SieVi tons Pens Ete 
Send for 


seacer BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO, Sir oace NS takers 


LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 


| SEEDS|E 2! the MERCHANT ors eelS EE DS 


| 


} 
} 
| 





| 








For the MARKET CARDENER 
SEEDS For the PRIVATE FAMILY SEEDS 
Crown by ourselves onour own Farms 
t@” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, SEED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 








BOYD'S 
|BURCLAR | 
PROOF 


Grave Vault, 


Absolute Protec- 
x° tection from 


| GRAVE ROBBERS, 


Manufactured by 


Mig. Co., 
Successors to the 
Boyd 
Grave Vault Co 
Springfield 0. 














oa 


2 atls to 19e.; 
arpet in light condition at 17 to 18e.; 


We quote fine in good condition 


lo w medi: 















READY 
IN JULY. 









DRAIN YOUR FARM! 


The Ceapest Wayt 
#4 Ry bs sd Frolankqued 
| Send for R 


crops 
| | illustrated cifeu. 
lar to S. MITCHELL & 
SONS, 20S, 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


| 

























SEND FOR 





IRAM SIBLEY & CO 
CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


__PRICE LIST 


200-206 Randolph St. Chicago, 


| AND 
| For r Catalogues 


ratort, send to 


THOR NLEY & OTT, 











Ho 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


The Springfield | 


’f best and cheapest Cane Mills and Evapo 





| THE VICTOR EVAPORATOR. 


Fruits and Vegetables evaporated upon an 
entirely new principle, based on the natural 
|laws of heat and vapor; easy and economi- 
| cal to ope rate; simple in construction; por- 
| table. Size 11 ft. long, 8 ft. high and 4 ft. deep, 
| requiring only a one-story building. Trays3 
| ft.x4ft. each. “Guaranteed capacity 5 4 bush- 
| els apples every twenty- four hours. roduct 
| not excelled by any other system. The only 
| Evaporator that does not infringe existing 
| patents. Price $450. Se 4 Es 4 and 

2 yn to x a 

| other information Sedbscner Tk. y. 


| 
‘THE FAVORITE 








e World Watch Stationery 
Package is the fastest selling article io 
le! AY the market.—Contains 28 sheets not 8 
Paper is Envelopes, Pencil, Pen Holder, 


Will hale Go Stons per day. Load 10,t0 12| Fee. a ttn ne debe. A walem enaenmtec 
tons in a car. E asiest wor king Press for2 men | - 


with every four dozen you order. Fo or 25 Cents 
!and 1 boy. This guaranteed. 


in one or two cent postage stam ps, we will Sead a i. 
KAPPE & DAAB, Manufacturers. sample package, with elegant Gold Plated Sleeve 
Belleville, Hl. 


Handsome 


id Plated Studs, Gold Plated Collar Button, 
Wate h Chain, Gold Plated Ring and elegant Scarf Pin. 
semanas ore 


bon ig are sieents 48 Page Illustrated, Catalogue of 
+ r ti] 


} 








ns, Self-cocking Revolvers, Telescopes. Spy_ Glasses, 
Gratches. ppeciets My Violins, Or- 
Varia’ &c. free. Write at once 50 
Manufacturing ©o. 
Se Nassau Street New York 


‘APPARATUS US & SUPPLIES 


CHEESE‘. 


OUTFITS a Specialty- 








fanufacturing, cd Appa 
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